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SOME  MEASURES  AND  CORRELATES  OP  RELIGIOUS  INVOLVEMENT, 
A  STUDY  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  LAITY  OF  WESTERN  KA1JSAS 


CHAPTER  ONE 
The  Research  Problem.   In  the  past  decade,  social  scientists 
have  given  increasing  attention  to  the  study  of  religion.   As 
a  sub-field  of  sociology,  the  renewed  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious variable  is  manifest  by  its  repeated  occurrence  in  soc- 
iological journal  articles  and  in  two  journals  devoted  spec- 
ifically to  it.   One  of  the  problems  which  has  been  dealt 
with  is  the  nature  of  religious  involvement;  another  closely 
related  px*oblem  is  whether  or  not  religious  involvement  actu- 
ally makes  a  significant  difference  in  the  life  and  thinking 
of  the  individual.   In  a  general  sense,  religious  involvement 
refers  to  the  ways  in  which  an  individual  manifests  a  reli- 
gious commitment,  assuming  that  an  individual  can  do  so  in  a 
number  of  empirically  distinct  ways.   Recent  research  dealing 
with  religious  involvement  has  given  considerable  support  to 
this  assumption. 

The  present  study  deals  exclusively  with  church  members; 
therefore,  the  nature  of  religious  involvement  is,  for  the 
most  part,  restricted  to  the  ways  in  which  the  individual 
manifests  his  attachment  to  the  church.   The  assumption  is 
made  that  the  individual  church  member  manifests  his  religious 

Morton  King,  "Measuring  the  Religious  Variable:   Nine  Pro- 
posed Dimensions,"  Journal  for  the.  Scientific  Study  of 
Religion,  (Pall,  1967),  pp.  173-190. 


commitment ,  at  least  to  some  extent,  through  his  involvement 

2 

in  the  orgunised  church. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  live  measures  of 
religious  involvement  have  been  defined.   These  five  measures 
will  be  referred  to  as  ritual  involvement,  organizational  in- 
volvement, subjective  involvement,  intellectual  involvement, 
and  consequential  involvement .   Their  respective  nominal  and 
operational  definitions  will  be  given  in  the  appropriate  sub- 
sequent sections. 

The  research  problem  itself  consists  of  the  following 

two  parts: 

Part  I:   Five  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement . 
The  purpose  of  Part  I  is  to  examine  the  interre- 
lationships between  the  first  four  measures  of 
religious  involvement  listed  above,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  each  cne  independently  af- 
fects the  attitudes  of*  the  individual  toward  the 
role  of  the  church  in  social  issues  as  measured 
in  consequential  involvement. 

Part  II ;   Some  S o c i al  and  Demographi c  Correlates 
of  Religious  Involvement .   The  purpose  of  Part 
II  is  to  relate  the  five  measures  of  religious 
involvement  to  selected  social  and  demographic 
variables  in  order  to  determine  what  character- 
istics of  individuals  are  related  to  being  reli- 
giously involved  in  the  church. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  a  more  complete  understanding 
of  the  complex  nature  of  religious  involvement,  this  research 
problem  will  contribute  to  the  solution  of  two  related  prob- 
lems in  the  literature. 


2 
Lonskl  made  a  similar  assumption  in  Gerhard  12.  Lenski , 

"Social  Correlates  of  Religious  Interest,"  American  Soc- 
iological Review. Vol.  18  (October,  1953) t  P«  533. 


1.   It  is  the  purpose  of  Pari;  I  of  "the  research  problem 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  role  of  the  institution- 
al, church  in  modern  society.   Two  polar  views  exist,  one  be- 
ing that  the  church  has  ar.  obligation  to  shape  men's  rela- 
tions with  other  men.   The  second  is  the  view  that  religion 
itself  is  strictly  a  private  and  personal  matter,  and,  there- 
fore ,  the  church  should  stay  cut  of  problems  dealing  with  and 

requiring  social  action,  and,  instead,  stick  to  its  mission 
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of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Surprisingly,  in  an  examination  of  the  literature, 
there  has  been  very  little  research  done  to  determine  the 
attitudes  of  church  members.   Thus,  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  how  church  members  perceive  the  role  of  the  church 
is  largely  iinansv/ered . 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  rise  of  inter- 
est in  the  sociology  of  religion  has  been  the  charge  by  some 
critics  that  the  church  has  failed  to  meet  its  Christian  ob- 
ligations by  not  leading  and  influencing  its  members  to  act 

in  order  to  close  the  gap  between  Christian  ideals  and  social 

4 

reality.    While  many  churchmen  have  attempted  to  involve 


3 
Charles  Y.  G-lock,  Benje.min  B.  Ringer,  Earl  R.  Babbie,  To 

Comfort  and  to  Challenge  (Berkeley:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Press,  1967),  p.  5. 

Peter  L.  Berger,  The  ^oise  of  Solemn  Assemblies  (Garden 
City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  196l). 

Martin  3  „  Karty,  The  New  Shape  of  American  Religion  (New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958). 

Pierre  Berton,  The  Comfortable  Pew  (Philadelphia:  J.B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1965J* 


their  groups  in  programs  of  social  accion,  and  while  other 
clerical  and  lay  leaders  have  taken  public  stands  upon  con- 
trov.r.  i';!  issues,  the  problem  still  exists  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  ordinary  layman  is  willing  to  cooperate.   Indeed,  it 
is  not  even  clear  whether  or  not  religious  involvement  in 
the  church  has  any  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  layman ' s  soc- 
ial ideology  concerning  the  church's  role  in  social  issues. 
It  i6  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  such  possible 
effects  of  religious  involvement. 

2.   It  is  the  purpose  of  Part  II  of  the  research 
problem  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  what  characteristics 
of  individuals  are  related  to  being  religiously  involved  in 
the  church:   Are  some  individuals  more  likely  than  others  to 
become  religiously  involved  in  a  particular  way?   Previous 
studies  have  dealt  with  this  problem  somewhat.   For  example, 
it  has  been  shown  that  ritual  involvement  varies  with  certain 
socio-economic  variables,  such  as  education  and  income,  as 

well  as  with  such  variables  as  sex,  age,  family  status,  and 

5 
certain  attitudinal  variables. 

This  study  will  examine  the  relationships  between  the 

five  measures  of  religious  involvement  defined  for  this  study 

and  the  variables,  education,  occupation,  srri,  ags ;,  family 

status,  si.^e  of  place,  length  of  residence,  and  length  of 

membership  in  the  congregation.   It  is  hoped  that  through  the 


Yoshio  Fukuyana,  "The  Major  Dimensions  of  Church  Membership, " 
Review  of,  Religious  Research,  (Spring,  195l)»  pp.  154-161. 


exploration  of  these  variables,  this  study  can  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  religious  involve- 
ment ► 

Review  of  Literature.   In  the  classic  work,  The  Sociology,  of 
Religion,  Max  Weber  discusses  class  differences  in  regard  to 
two  aspects  of  religion.   One  is  the  function  of  religion, 
and  Weber  clearly  points  out  that  while  religion  serves  to 
legitimize  the  status  quo  for  the  upper  classes,  it  serves  to 
compensate  for  the  social  position  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  second  aspect  of  religion  with  which  Weber  deals  is  reli- 
gious involvement,  and  Weber  states  that  the  kind  and  degree 

of  religious  involvement  vary  from  one  social  class  to  the 

7 

next.    Although  Weber's  primary  concern  is  how  social  class 

determines  the  type  of  religious  involvement,  the  importance 
of  his  theory  for  this  study  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  distinct  forms  and  degrees  of  religious  commit- 
ment. 

More  recently,  the  sociologist  Joseph  H.  Fichter  con- 
ducted  a  study  of  an  urban  Roman  Catholic  parish.    He  dis- 
tinguishes four  types  of  church  members  on  the  basis  of  the 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  the  parish  church.   The  four 
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types  of  parishioners  are  called  nuclear  parishioners,  modal 
purishioners,  marginal  parishioners,  and  dormant  parishion- 
ers.  Although  Fichter's  measure  of  strength  of  attachment 
is  based  on  three  items,  (l)  self -evaluated  involvement  in 
the  church,  (2)  participation  in  the  rituals  of  the  church, 
and  (3)  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  church,  he 
does  not  clearly  indicate  how  these  factors  are  combined  to 
classify  the  parishioners.   Nevertheless,  the  work  is  impor- 
tant in  that  it  offers  three  important  ways  to  measure  an  in- 
dividual's involvement  in  the  institutional  church,  all  three 
of  which  are  included  in  the  present  study. 

It  was  the  thesis  of  Max  Weber's  most  important  work 
in  the  sociology  of  religion,  The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the 

Spirit  of  Capitalism,  that  religious  values  have  a  signifi— 

9 
cant  and  major  effect  upon  human  behavior  and  social  action. 

In  the  early  1950' s,  Gerhard  Lenski  conducted  a  study,  which 
has  become  a  modern  classic  in  the  sociology  of  religion.   In 
it,  he  tests  the  major  thesis  of  Weber  in  a  contemporary  set- 
ting.    Lenski  distinguishes  four  kinds  of  religious  invol- 
vement:  communal,  associational,  devotional,  and  doctrinally 
orthodox. 
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The  concept  of  religious  orientations  proved 
a  valuable  tool  in  analysing  the  impact  of  religion 
on  daily  life.   Especially  valuable  was  the  demon- 
stration that  orthodoxy  and  devotional ism  are  not 
merely  two  alternative  measures  of  'religiosity'  as 
is  so  often  imagined.   On  the  contrary,  they  are 
separate  and  independent  orientations,  and  each  has 
its  own  peculiar  consequences  for  the  behavior  of 
individuals . 

Thus,  Lenski  emphasizes  the  importance  of  recognizing  that 
there  are  independent  x-rays  in  which  an  individual  can  mani- 
fest a  religious  commitment.   The  importance  of  his  findings 
for  the  present  study  lj.es  not  only  in  this  fact  but  also  in 
the  fact  that  he  found  each  of  the  four  to  have  its  own  pe- 
culiar consequences  for  the  individual. 

In  an  attempt  to  elaborate  seme  dimensions  of  religious 

involvement  as  defined  by  G-lock,  Yoshio  Fukuyama  conducted  a 

12 
study  in  which  he  surveyed  Congregational  church  members. 

The  major  focus  of  Fukuyama ' s  work  is  the  independence  of 
what  he  calls  the  four  "dimensions"  of  religious  involvement. 
His  findings  indicate  that  the  variables,  sex,  age,  education, 
and  socio-economic  status,  each  have  independent  effects  upon 
the  kind  of  religious  involvement  expressed.   In  addition,  he 
is  concerned  with  the  question  whether  or  not  different  mea- 
sures of  religious  involvement  have  different  effects  upon 
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1*5 
the  individual's  social  ideology.  '   It  is  significant  to 

thie=  study  that  ho  shows  that  Individuals  whose  religious 
involver.icnt  is  participation  centered,  that  is,  those  who  at- 
tend Sunday  worship  services  the  most,  are  more  likely  to  ex- 
press liberal  views  of  the  church ;s  responsibility  in  social 

14 
issues.     The  fact  that  Fukuyama ' s  research  includes  both 

correlates  and  consequences  of  different  foms  of  religious 
involvement  makes  it  very  similar  to  the  present  study. 

If  one  were  to  single  out  one  individual  whose  work 
has  contributed  the  most  in  terms  of  motivation  and  theoreti- 
cal background  to  this  study,  it  would  be  the  work  of  the 
sociologist,  Charles  Y.  G-lock.   Glock  has  written  extensively 
in  the  field  of  the  sociology  of  religion,  and  his  recurrent 
concern  has  been  exploring  the  various  manifestations  of  ro- 
ligious  involvement,  in  regard  to  their  inter-relationships 
as  well  as  their  correlates  and  consequences.   One  cf  Glock ss 
major  theoretical  contributions  is  his  initial  proposal  of 
five  analytically  distinct  forms  of  religious  involvement, 
which  are  defined  briefly  below: 

1.  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  includes  those  practices 
which  are  expected  of  the  individual,  for 
example,  worship,  prayer,  reception  of  sacra- 
ments, and  fasting. 

2.  EXPERIENTIAL  INVOLVEMENT  includes  those 
experiences  which  an  individual  ha-3  os  a 
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result  of  his  faith.   This  is  usually  thought 
of  as  the  emotional  side  of  religious  eoxnmi"t- 
ment  where  the  individual  has  certain  feelings 
or  sensations  due  to  his  divine  communion. 

3.  IDEOLOGICAL  INVOLVEMENT  includes  those  beliefs 
and  tenets  to  which  an  individual  adheres,  for 
example,  belief  in  a  supreme  being,  belief  in 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  belief  in  re-incar- 
nation, etc. 

4.  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  includes  knowledge  and 
information  concerning  one's  religion,  and, 
thus,  is  highly  related  to  the  ideological  di- 
mension.  Thus,  an  individual  can  be  involved 
intellectually  in  his  religion  by  knowing  the 
tenets,  beliefs,  history,  and  current  trends 
in  his  faith. 

5.  CONSEQUENTIAL  INVOLVEMENT  is  the  most  inclusive 
of  the  five,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
difficult  to  explain.   It  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  four  in  that  it  "encom- 
passes the  secular  effects  of  religious  belief, 
practice,  experience,  and  knowledge."     Glock 
includes  within  this  category  "all  those  reli- 
gious prescriptions  which  specify  what  people 
ought  to  do  and  the  attitudes  they  ought.,  to 
hold  as  a  consequence  of  their  religion. 
dock  further  points  out  that  "in  the  language 
of  Christian  belief,  the  consequential  dimen- 
sion deals  with  man's  relation  to  man  rather 
than  man's  relation  to  G-od .  " 

This  study  explores  the  nature  of  ritual,  intellectual,  and 

consequential  involvement  and  their  inter-relationships.   For 

the  purposes  of  this  study,  these  three  measures  of  religious 

involvement  will  be  slightly  re-defined  and  re-interpreted. 
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It  wxll  not,  however,  touch  upon  cither  the  ideological  or 
the  experientiul  aspects  of  religious  involvement.   The  latter 
t^o  are  of  obvious  importance  to  the  individual's  total  orien- 
tation to  his  religion.   This  study,  however,  is  focused 
primarily  upon  the  institutional  aspects  of  involvement; 
therefore,  the  five  measures  of  religious  involvement  defined 
for  this  study  are  restricted  to  the  relatively  overt  mani- 
festations of  the  church  member's  commitment  to  his  church. 

Recently,  in  cooperation  with  Benjamin  B.  Ringer  and 
Earl  R.  Babbie,  dock  published  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  the  late  1950 's.   Initially,  the  project  resulted 
from  a  request  by  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Rela- 
tions of  the  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church.   One  of  the  three  purposes  of  the  request  was  to  de— 

t 

termine  the  role  which  the  laity  and  the  clergy  want  the 
church  to  play  in  social  education  and  community  action.   It 
is  this  study  to  which  the  author  is  especially  indebted. 

Once  again,  G-lock's  major  variable  is  religious  involve- 
ment.  He  does,  however,  deviate  somewhat  from  his  original 
five  manifestations  of  religious  involvement  due  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  data.   His  focus  is  on  three  forms  of  involvement, 
ritual,  organizational,  and  intellectual.   Glock  describes 
his  three  types  as  involving  the  practice  of  religious  invol- 
vement, and  as  being  more  or  less  objective  rather  than  sub- 

18 
jective  measures.     As  these  three  comprise  three  of  the 
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five  measures  of  religious  involvement  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent study,  Glock *s  description  is  appropriate .   Nominal  de- 
finitions of  the  three  will  be  included  in  the  discussion  of 
the  conceptual  model. 

Glock  found  the  three  forms  of  religious  involvement 
he  defined  to  be  highly  inter-related.   Therefore,  instead 
of  taking  each  one  separately  in  order  to  determine  its  pos- 
sible effects,  he  combined  them  into  a  general  index  of  reli- 

19 

gious  involvement.     Of  particular  importance  to  this  study 

is  that  G-lock  concludes  that  involvement  has  nothing  to  do 

with  an  individual's  social  ideology.   In  other  words,  even 

if  a  person  is  very  involved  religiously,  this  does  not  make 

him  any  different  in  regard  to  attitudes  toward  social  issues 

or  the  church's  involvement  in  social  issues.   Glock  does 

i 
show,  however,  that  involvement  is  highly  related  to  certain 

20 
aspects  of  religious  ideology.     opecif ically,  he  shows  that 

involvement  is  highly  related  to  what  he  calls  "denominational 

parochialism,"  that  is,  the  tendency  to  be  concerned  with 

21 

maintaining  the  identity  of  one's  own  denomination.     Also 

of  special  significance  to  this  study  are  his  findings  that 
the  variables,  sex,  age,  family  status,  and  socio-economic 
status,  each  have  independent  effects  upen  the  general  index 
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of  religious  involvement,    a  conclusion  similar  to  one  drawn 

23 

by  Fukuytiria .     On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  G-lock  deve- 

2^ 
loped  the  "Comfort  Hypothesis,"    in  an  effort  to  explain 

religious  involvement. 

Other  works  in  the  sociology  of  religion  have  certainly 
influenced  the  nature  of  this  study,  even  though  they  are  not 
specifically  confined  to  the  nature  of  religious  involvement. 
Of  a  more  general  nature ,  the  author  was  initially  motivated 
into  the  sociology  of  religion  by  The  lioise  of  Uolemn  Assem- 
blion  by  Peter  L.  Derger.   The  interest  and  practical  signifi- 
cance in  the  variable,  religioxis  involvement,  is,  perhaps, 
best  expressed  by  the  following  statement: 

The  intrinsic  importance  of  religion  in  the 
life  of  man  would  be  enough  to  justify  the  study 
of  individual  religiosity. 

i 
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The  Conceptual  L'odol.   The  conceptual  model  which  appears  on 
the  preceding  page  presents  the  research  problem  in  diagram 
form.   In  nominally  defining  the  variables  which  are  included 
in  the  model,  Part  I  of  the  research  problem  will  be  dealt 
with  first. 

Part  I_:   Five  Measures  of  Religious  Invol\"ement . 

A6  stated  on  page  two,  five  measures  of  religious  in- 
volvement have  boen  defined  in  an  effort  to  measure  involve- 
ment in  the  organized  church.   The  five  measures  are  ritual, 
organizational,  intellectual,  subjective,  and  consequential. 

A  first  and  obvious  requirement  if  religious 
commitment  is  to  be  comprehensively  assessed  is  to 
establish  the  different  ways  in  which  individuals 
can  be  religious.   '.\rith  some  few  exceptions,  past 
research  has  curiously  avoided  this  fundamental 
question.   Investigators  have  tended  to  focus  upon 
one  or  another  of  the  diverse  manifestations  of  re- 
ligiosity and  to  ignore  all  others....   The  parti- 
cular aspect  of  religion  being  studied  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  placed  within  the  broader  context  of  its 
relations  to  other  expressions  of  religiousness. 
Nor  is  the  question  raised  of  whether  commitment 
manifested  in  one  way  has  anything  to  do  with  ixs 
being  expressed  in  other  ways. 

In  the  above  statement,  G-lock  seems  to  have  established  two 
requirements  for  a  valid  study  of  religious  commitment,  (l) 
to' establish  the  different  ways  in  which  individuals  can  be 
religious,  and  (2)  to  place  the  different  ways  within  a  con- 
text in  which  their  inter-relationships  can  be  assessed. 
Although  the  present  study  does  not  attempt  to  establish  all 
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the  different  ways  in  which  an  individual  can  be  religioxis, 
it  does  focus  upon  five  measures  of  religious  involvement  as 
applied,  to  the  organized  church.   And,  in  addition,  this 
study  places  the  five  measures  of  involvement  within  a  con- 
text in  order  to  determine  whether  commitment  manifested  in 
one  way  has  anything  to  do  with  its  manifestation  in  another 
way. 

1.  Ritual  Involvement .   As  Glock  suggests,  this 
aspect  of  involvement  deals  with  the  individual's  participa- 
tion in  the  prescribed  rituals  of  his  faith.   In  the  case  of 
the  Christian  church,  attendance  at  worship  services,  recep- 
tion of  Holy  Communion,  and  baptism  are  all  examples  of  ritual 
involvement.   The  simple  fact  of  church  membership  assumes 
that  the  individual  will  participate  sometime,  to  some  minimal 
degree,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

2.  Organizational  Involvement .   The  average  church 
member,  in  addition  to  attendance  on  Sunday,  can  be  involved 
in  the  church  through  participation  in  one  or  more  of  the  many 
groups  and  activities  which  comprise  the  life  of  the  church 

as  an  organization.   Whereas  church  membership  presupposes 
some  minimal  degree  of  attendance,  it  does  not  necessarily 
assume  even  a  minimal  degree  of  organizational  involvement; 
therefore,  organizational,  involvement  is  clearly  more  optional 
to  the  church  member  than  ritual  involvement.   On  the  other 
hand,  organizational  involvement  does  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  high  degree  of  ritual  involvement. 
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3.  Intflloc  tu.-tl  Inyo3.vor.ont .   As  discussed  in  the 
review  of  literature,  intellectual  involvement  implies  that 
the  individual  bo  informed  about  his  religion,  that  he  pas- 
Bess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about  it.   Applied  to  the 
church,  one  may  be  intellectually  involved  by  actively  seek- 
ing or  acquiring  knowledge  about  it.   Clearly,  this  type  of 
involvement  does  not  require  that  the  individual  be  either 
ritually  or  organizationally  involved. 

4.  Subjective  Involvement .   V/hereas  ritual,  organisa- 
tional, and  intellectual  involvement  are  primarily  concerned 
with  objective  measures  of  involvement  in  the  church,  some 
measure  of  self -evaluation  was  thought  to  be  necessary.   The 
primary  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  such  a  measure  is  to  com- 
pare the  objective  measures  with  how  the  individual  actua.lly 

i 

evaluates  his  own  involvement  in  his  religion  and  in  his 
church.   In  other  words,  how  does  self-evaluated  involvement 
relate  to  actual  behavior? 

5.  Consequential  Involvement .   In  defining  const quential 
involvement,  an  extension  of  Clock's  theoretical  framework 
was  undertaken.   In  the  review  of  literature,  it  was  stated 
that  consequential  involvement  encompassed  tho  attitudes  a 
person  ought  to  have  as  a  consequence  of  his  religion.   Since 
this  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  institutional  as- 
pects of  religious  involvement,  it  was,  therefore,  thought 
that  a  f if th,  very  important  measure  of  religious  involvement 
would  be  the  parishioner's  attitudes  toward  his  church's  role 
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in  social  action.   Certainly  such  attitudes  would  manifest  a 
type  of  religious  commitment  distinct  from  the  type  of  com- 
mitment manifest  in  ritual,  organizational,  intellectual,  or 
subjective  involvement.   Therefore,  the  fifth  measure  of  reli- 
gious involvement,  consequential  involvement ,  is  defined  as 
the  parishioner's  attitudes  toward  the  church's  role  in  soc- 
ial action.   It  in  of  interest  to  this  study  to  determine 
whether  each  of  the  four  previously  defined  measures  of  in- 
volvement affects  the  attitudes  expressed  by  the  church  mem- 
bers, and,  if  so,  whether  each  one  has  the  same,  or,  a  dif- 
ferent effect.   If  the  measures  of  involvement  do  have  inde- 
pendent effects  upon  such  attitudes,  then  such  attitudes  do, 
indeed,  warrant  the  label  "consequential  involvement." 

As  was  previously  discussed,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  study  was  to  reveal  the  role  of  the  church,  as  that  role 
is  perceived  by  the  church  members  themselves.   Does  the 
rank-and-file  church  member  want  the  church  to  play  an  active 
role  in  social  issues,  or  does  the  average  member  want  the 
church  to  stay  out  of  secular  issues?   In  the  words  of  Glock, 

does  the  parishioner  want  his  church  to  comfort  or  to 

27 

challenge? 

It  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to  determine  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  each  of  the  four  measures  of  religious 
involvement  upon  the  respondent's  attitudes  toxmrd  the  role 
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of  the  church.   Taking  religious  involvement  in  the  form  of 
an  index,  Glock  found  that  religious  involvement  had  little 
effect,  if  any ,  upon  the  individual's  eocial  ideology.   He 
did  note,  however,  that  involvement  is  most  strongly  associ- 
ated with  social  issues  having  some  degree  of  religious  con- 
PR 
tent.     Fukuyama  found  that  individuals  whose  religious  in- 
volvement is  participation  centered,  that  is,  those  who  at- 
tend the  most  are  more  likely  to  express  liberal  views  of 

2Q 
the  church's  responsibility  in  social  issues.     It  is  of 

interest  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  four  previously  de- 
fined measures  of  religious  involvement  are,  in  fact,  related 
to  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  view  of  the  church's  role  in 
social  issues. 

To  summarize  this  section  which  discusses  the  nominal 
definitions  of  the  five  measures  of  religious  involvement,  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  first  three  measures,  ritual,  organi- 
zational, and  intellectual,  include  the  practice  of  religious 
involvement.   That  is,  these  three  measures  reflect  actual 
behavior  of  individuals.   The  fourth  measure  of  religious  in- 
volvement, subjective  involvement,  requires  the  respondent  to 
evaluate  his  own  involvement.   And,  finally,  the  fifth  mea- 
sure, consequential  involvement,  is  designed  to  determine 
specific  attitudes  toward  the  church's  role  in  the  secular 
realm. 


Ibid. ,  p.  166 
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Part  I_I :   Some  Social  arid  pemot  trophic  Correlates  of 
Religious  Inyglverr .or.t . 

The  purpose  of  Part  II  of  the  research  problem  is  to 
relate  the  five  measure?,  of  religious  involvement  to  selected 
social  and  demographic  variables  in  an  effort  to  determine 
what  characteristics  of  individuals  are  related  to  being 
religiously  involved  in  the  church. 

For  the  purposes  of  analysis,  the  social  and  demographic 
variables  selected  are  grouped  into  the  following  three  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Socio-Econonic  Variables 

A.  Education 

B.  Occupation 

2.  Key  Sociological  Variables 

A.  Sex 

B.  Age 

C.  Family  Status 

3.  Exploratory  Variables 

A.  Size  of  Place 

B.  Length  of  Membership  in  the  Congregation 

C.  Length  of  Residence 

Operational  definitions  of  the  above  variables  will  be  given 
in  the  appropriate  subsequent  section. 

Some  research  has  been  conducted  upon  correlates  of 
religious  involvement,  taken  as  a  single  variable:  however, 

little  has  been  done  upon  correlates  of  different  manifesta- 
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tions  of  religious  involvement.     Therefore,  in  order  to  have 

an  appropriate  theoretical  basis  for  the  derivation  of  hypo- 
theses, the  author  will  supplement  the  existing  literature  by 
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di*awing  upon  the  literature  deeling  with  participation  in 
voluntary  organisations .   the  modem  church  is,  of  course,  a 
formal  and  voluntary  organization,  in  many  respects  like  any 
other  such  organization.   But,  alxhough  previous  research  has 
shown  that  church  participation  is  very  much  like  participa- 
tion in  general |  it  must  be  noted  that  previous  research  in 
this  area  has  been  concerned  with  such  phenomena  as  member- 
ship, attendance,  offices  held,  etc.   In  terms  of  the  present 
study,  such  research  on  voluntary  participation  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  ritual  and  organizational  aspects  of  involve- 
ment, and,  possibly,  the  intellectual  aspects  as  operation- 
ally defined  in  this  study.   Thus,  one  cannot  necessarily  ex- 
pect the  general  theory  of  voluntary  participation  to  explain 
the  subjective  or  the  consequential  aspects  of  religious 
involvement.   Uith  this  restriction  in  mind,  the  discussion 
can  proceed  to  the  three  groups  of  variables  outlined  above. 

1.   Socio-economic  Variables .   Research  on  voluntary 
participation  has  repeatedly  shown  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween socio-economic  variables  and  participation  in  voluntary 

31 
organizations.     Persons  whose  income,  education,  and  occu- 
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pational  level  are  relatively  high,  are  much  more  likely  to 
belong  to  voluntary  organisations .   The  sane  relationship 

has  been  shown  in  regard  to  church  membership  and  church 
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attendance.     It  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to  rc-e:canine 

the  relationship  between  certain  socio-economic  variables 
and  religious  involvement;  however,  this  will  be  done  in  re- 
lation to  each  of  the  five  measures  of  religious  involvement 
defined  for  this  study. 

2»   Kev,  So c i ol o/;ical  Variables  .   The  second  group  of 
variables,  which  are  labeled  "key  sociological  variables" 
simply  because  of  their  basic  importance  and  frequent  use  in 
research,  has  been  studied  both  in  regard  to  general  voluntary 
participation  and  in  regard  to  religious  involvement.   The 

literature  has  shown  that  men  participate  in  formal  organisa- 

33 
tions  much  more  than  women,    but  that  women  invariably  have 

34 
more  religious  affiliations  than  men.     In  addition,  G-lock 

found  that  women  are  more  involved  ritually,  organisationally, 

35 

and  intellectually.     In  regard  to  family  status,  it  has  been 

shown  that  married  persons  tend  to  participate  much  more  than 
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unmarried  persons,    however ,  Glock  found  that  the  unmarried 

37 
tend  to  be  core  involved  -—\   the  church  than  the  married. 

In  rec'.ird  to  age,  some  disagreement  exists.   While  some  stu- 
dies have  shown  no  relationship  between  age  and  voluntary 

TO 

participation,    others  have  shown  a  direct  relationship, 
while  titill  others  have  indicated  that  participation  increases 
until  middle  age  and  then  gradually  decreases. 

Glock  found  that  age,  sex,  and  family  status  each  has 

39 
independent  effects  upon  over-all  religious  involvement. 

As  mentioned  above,  he  found  that  women  were  more  involved 
than  men;  furtlierr.ore ,  he  discovered  that  involvement  increa- 
sed with  age  at  each  class  level  for  women  and  among  high 
status  men.   Among  middle  and  low  status  men,  he  found  that 
involvement  declined  at  middle  age,  then  increased  at  age 
fifty.40 

It  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to  re-examine  these 
key  sociological,  variables  in  relation  to  the  five  measures 
of  religious  involvement  defined  for  study. 
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3«   E xplorat pry;  Variables.   Although  two  of  the  three 
variables  included  in  this  group  have  been  studied  before  in 
relation  to  voluntary  participation,  the  three  were  included 
together  under  the  label  "exploratory  variables"  because  none 
of  them  have  previously  been  related  to  specific  measures  of 
religious  involvement.   That  these  variables  are  even  related 
to  religious  involvement  is  merely  hypothesized;  however,  due 
to  the  unique  nature  of  the  population  under  study,  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  has  been  provided  for  the  examination  of 
these  three  variables. 

Although  findings  differ  somewhat,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  voluntary  participation  in  organizations  increa- 
ses with  size  of  place.   In  contrast,  the  traditionally  accep- 
ted notion  in  regard  to  religion  has  been  that  interest  var- 
ies  indirectly  with  size  of  place.   Although  Lenski  did  not 
find  such  a  relationship,  he  pointed  out  that  previous  re- 
search indicated  an  inverse  relationship  between  community 

41 
size  and  religious  activity.     A  somewhat  related  traditional 

belief  in  regard  to  size  of  place  is  that  "conservatism"  is 
associated  with  small  rural  areas,  while  "liberalism"  is  as- 
sociated with  large  urban  places.   Whether  this  holds  for  a 
liberal  or  conservative  image  of  the  role  of  the  church  as 
perceived  by  church  members  has  never  been  tested  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  author.   It  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to 
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determine  what  effect,  if  any,  size  of  place  has  upon  the 
five  measures  of  religious  involvement . 

Length  of  residence  has  not  been  previously  considered 
in  relation  to  religious  involverr.ent ;  however,  it  has  been 

shown  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  length  of 

42 
residence  and  voluntary  participation.     The  rationale  for 

this  finding  is  that  the  longer  the  individual  lives  in  a 
particular  community,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  remain  ur.in- 
volved.   Due  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  become  integrated  into  a  community,  the  geographi- 
cally mobile  individual  is  less  likely  than  the  stable  resi- 
dent to  have  a  high  level  of  voluntary  participation.   This 
6tudy  will  determine  whether  length  of  residence  has  a  simi- 
lar effect  upon  any  or  all  of  the  five  measures  of  religious 
involvement . 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  high  relationship 
between  length  of  residence  and  length  of  membership  in  the 
congregation;  but,  it  is  also  expected  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  differences  to  warrant  the  treatment  of  the  latter 
as  a  separate  variable.   The  question  is,  once  the  individual 
becomes  a  member  of  a  congregation,  does  length  of  membership 
affect  his  religious  involvement?   This  question  has  not  been 
explored  previously;  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
it  is  a  most  important  question,  especially  from  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  church.   It  is  of  interest  to  this  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is,  in  fact,  a  relationship  between  invol- 
vement and  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation. 
The  Hypotheses.   In  this  section,  hypotheses  derived  from  the 
review  of  literature  and  the  conceptual  model  are  stated. 
Part  I:   Five  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement . 

1.  Ritual,  organizational,  intellectual,  and  subjective  in- 
volvement are  positively  interrelated  measures  of  reli- 
gious involvement . 

2.  Persons  who  are  most  involved  ritually,  organisationally, 
intellectually,  and  s\ib jectively  are  most  likely  to  ex- 
press a  liberal  view  of  the  church's  role  in  social  action, 

Rationale:   Previous  research  has  shown  that  persons  who 

attend  church  services  the  most  are  more  like- 
ly to  be  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's 
role  in  social  action.   It  is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  more  involved  respondents  are 
more  committed  to  the  cnurch  as  an  organiza- 
tion; therefore,  it  is  logical  that  the  more 
committed  respondents  are  also  more  likely  to 
be  liberal  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church 

Part  II:   Some  Social  and  Demographic  Correlates  of 


Religious  Involvement. 
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3.   Religious  involvement  varies  with  sex,  age,  and  family 
status . 

A.   Women  are  more  religiously  involved  than  men,  and, 
thus,  women  tend  to  be  more  liberal  than  men  in  re- 
gard to  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action. 

Rationa3.e :   It  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  women 
participate  in  the  church  much  more  than 
men  even  though  men  have  been  shown  to 
have  a  higher  level  of  general  partici- 
pation than  women.   It  appears  that  the 
church  has  off erred  to  women  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  and  express  them- 
selves while  .they  have  not  always  been 
able  to  in  other  organizations.   If 
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women  are  more  involved  in  the  church, 
then  it  follows  that  they  will  also  be 
more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's 
rol*.  in  social  action. 

B.  Older  persons  t^nd  to  be  more  involved  in  the  church 
than  younger  persons;  however,  older  persons  are 
less  liberal,  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church  in 
social  action. 

Rationale:   Previous  research  has  shown  that  older 
persons  become  increasingly  active  in 
the  church  due  to  the  comforting  func- 
tion of  the  church  and  because  the  church 
offers  older  persons  an  opportunity  to 
participate  often  denied  them  outside  of 
the  church.   If  older  persons  are  more 
involved  in  the  church,  then  it  follows 
that  they  will  also  be  more  liberal  in. 
regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social 
action;  however,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  age  and  conservatism 
are  positively  inter-related.   Thus, 
this  study  hypothesises  that  older  per- 
sons are  less  liberal  than  younger  per- 
sons in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in 

social  action. 

i 

C.  Unmarried  persons  are  more  religiously  involved  than 
married  persons. 

Rationale:   Although  it  has  been  shown  that  married 
persons  have  higher  levels  of  voluntary 
participation  than  unmarried  persons,  the 
opposite  has  been  found  in  regard  to  in- 
volvement in  the  church.   The  explanation 
off erred  is  that  the  unmarried  seek  in 
the  church  the  comfort  and  opportunity  to 
participate  often  denied  them  in  the  lar- 
ger society. 

4.   Certain  manifestations  of  religious  involvement  vary  with 
education  and  occupation. 

A.   Highly  educated  persons  are  more  ritually,  oi'ganiza- 
tionally,  and  intellectually  involved  than  persons 
with  lower  levels  of  education  and  tend  to  be  more 
liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social 
action. 
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Rationale:   Previous  research,  has  shovm  a  positive 

relationship  between  education  and  general 
voluntary  participation.   Being  objective 
measures,  ritual,  organizational,  and  in- 
tellectual involvement  should  be  able  to 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  such  previous 
research;  in  addition,  it  has  been  shown 
that  education  and  church  attendance  arc 
positively  related.   Previous  research  has 
also  shown  a  positive  relationship  between 
education  and  liberalism  in  many  areas;  in 
addition,  it  has  been  shown  that  education 
and  participation  in  the  church  are  posi- 
tively related.   If  more  involved  persons 
are  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  role  of 
the  church,  then  it  follows  that  better 
educated  individuals  will  also  be  more 
liberal. 

B.   White  collar  workers  are  more  ritually,  organisation- 
ally, and  intellectually  involved  than  blue  collar 
workers . 

Rationale:   Previous  research  has  shown  a  positive  re- 
lationship between  level  of  occupation  and 
general  voluntary  participation.   In  ad- 
dition, it  has  been  found  that  white  collar 
workers  have  more  religious  affiliations 
than  blue  collar  workers. 

5«  Certain  manifestations  of  religious  involvement  vary  with 
size  of  place,  length  of  residence,  and  length  of  member- 
ship in  the  congregation. 

A.  Persons  from  larger  places  tend  to  be  more  involved 
ritually,  organizationally,  and  intellectually  than 
persons  from  smaller  places  whereas  persons  from 
smaller  places  tend  to  be  more  subjectively  involved 
than  persons  from  larger  places. 

Rationale:   Previous  research  has  shown  that  size  of 
place  and  voluntary  participation  are 
positively  correlated.   Previous  research 
has  also  shown  an  indirect  relationship 
between  size  of  place  and  interest  in 
religion. 

B.  Persons  from  larger  places  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in 
regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action  than 
persons  from  smaller  places. 
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Rationale:   It  has  been  repeatedly  found  that  size 
of  place  and  liberalism  are  positively 
related.   In  addition,  if  parishioners 
from  larger  places  are  core  involved 
ritually,  organisationally,  and  intel- 
lectually, then  it  follows  that  they 
will  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the 
church's  role  in  social  action. 

C.   Persons  who  have  lived  in  the  community  for  a  long 

period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more  involved  ritually 
than  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  community  a  short 
time,  and,  thus,  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  com- 
munity a  long  period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more 
liberal  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church  in  social 
action. 

Rationale:   It  has  been  shown  that  length  of  residence 
and  voluntary  participation  are  positively 
related.   If  length  of  residence  affects 
ritual  involvement  so  that  persons  become 
more  involved,  then  it  follows  that  per- 
sons will  also  become  more  liberal  in  re- 
gard to  the  church's  role  in  socia3.  action. 

I).   Persons  who  have  belonged  to  the  congregation  for  a 
long  period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more  involved 
ritually  than  persons  who  have  belonged  a  short  period 
of  time  whereas  length  of  membership  has  no  effect 
upon  subjective  involvement  in  religion. 

Rationale:   If  it  takes  a  certain  period  of  time  for 
an  individual  to  become  integrated  into  a 
community,  it  follows  that  it  would  take 
a  certain  amount  of  time  for  an  individual 
to  become  integrated  into  the  congregation. 
Subjective  involvement  in  one's  religion, 
however,  should  not  necessarily  be  depen- 
dent upon  length  of  residence  for  this 
reason. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

The  Population.   The  present  study  was  initiated  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Western  Kansas  in  an  effort  to  re-evaluate  the 
place  of  the  church  in  the  communities  of  the  district.   At 
the  request  of  the  church,  a.   mass  coverage,  rather  than  a 
sample,  was  undertaken.   The  population  includes  all  adult 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  living  in  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  Western  Kansas  in  October,  1967.   The  names  of  the 
members  were  obtained  from  membership  lists  compiled  in  each 
local  congregation. 

According  to  the  membership  lists  available,  the  Epis- 
copal Missionary  District  of  Western  Kansas  is  comprised  of 
thirty-three  congregations  which  together  account  for  a  total 
adult  membership  of  2,741  persons.   Twenty-one  of  the  congre- 
gations  have  an  adult  membership  of  less  than  fifty  persons. 
Five  churches  have  between  fifty  and  100  adult  members,  and 
the  remaining  seven  vary  from  a  total  of  119  to  457.   Corres- 
ponding to  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  average  congre- 
gation is  the  relatively  small  size  of  place  where  the 
churches  are  located.   Seven  of  the  thirty-three  groups  are 
located  in  jjlaces  with  populations  under  2,500.   Twelve  are 
found  in  places  between  2,500  and  5,000;  and  five  are  in  pla- 
ces of  5,000  to  10,000.   Only  nine  of  the  thirty-three  con- 
gregations are  in  places  over  10,000  in  population,  the  lar- 
gest location  being  a  city  of  44,000  persons.   The  Episcopal 
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Church,  whose  membership  nationally  is  predominantly  metro- 
politan, is  definitely  a  minority  denomination  in  these 
Western  Kansas  communities.   All  of  this  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  population  under  study  is  a  unique  one  in  several 
respects. 

The,  Hot hod.   Since  the  district  covers  an  area  in  excess  of 
50,000  square  miles,  a  mailed  questionnaire  was  used.   The 
reason  for  this  choice  was  the  relatively  low  cost  of  the 
mailed  questionnaire  when  compared  to  the  interview  method. 

Having  selected  the  mailed  questionnaire ,  one  must 
recognize  the  major  problems  inherent  in  this  method.   The 
problem  of  partial  returns  or  mail-back  bias  is  two-fold. 
First  of  all,  the  researcher  is,  to  a  great  extent,  unable  to 
control  the  response  rate,  thus,  failing  to  obtain  a  100  per 
cent  return.   Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  population  in 
relation  to  the  research  problem,  one  can  expect  a  response 
rate  as  low  as  ten  per  cent  to  a  high  of  seventy-five  to 

eighty-five  per  cent.   On  the  average,  returns  on  a  mailed 

43 
questionnaire  are  substantially  less  than  50  per  cent. 

Secondly,  due  to  the  partial  response,  one  cannot  assume  that 

the  results  are  representative  of  the  total  population.   Very 

often  they  are  biased  in  favor  of  those  individuals  most 

interested  in  the  problem  and  those  in  the  upper-middle  socio- 
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economic  brackets.   In  other  words,  the  results  from  a  mailed 
questionnaire  are  usually  biased  due  to  the  simple  fact  that 
the  respondents  are  self -selective . 

Recognizing  these  basic  disadvantages  of  the  mailed 
questionnaire ,  the  problem  facing  the  researcher  becomes  one 
of  accounting  for  the  non-respondents  so  that  he  can  determine 
the  nature  of  the  bias. 

The  Procedure .   On  Saturday,  November  11,  1967,  a 
seven-page  questionnaire,  accompanied  by  two  cover  letters  and 
a  self -addressed  return  envelope,  was  mailed  to  every  adult 
member  of  the  district.   Three  weeks  later,  on  Saturday, 
December  2,  a  follow-up  letter  was  mailed.   By  December  31 » 
1967,  the  response  rate  was  36.1  per  cent.   Then  on  January 
1,  1968,  a  second  questionnaire ,  accompanied  by  a  cover  letter 
and  a  stamped  self -addressed  envelope,  was  mailed  to  all  non- 
respondents.   By  February  1,  1963,  the  cut-off  date  for 
accepting  q\xestionnaires ,  the  total  response  rate  had  reached 
49.5  per  cent. 

As  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  Appendix  Two,  the 
response  rate  varied  strikingly  from  one  congregation  xo  the 
next.   For  example,  while  two  of  the  smaller  congregations 
had  response  rates  of  80  per  cent,  another  small  congregation 
yielded  only  a  27  per  cent  return.   It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  such  wide  variation;  however,  after  obtaining  some  infor- 
mation from  church  officials,  the  author  is,  at  least,  able 
to  offer  some  partial  explanation.   In  many  of  the  smaller 
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congregations  fron  whicii  xhe  return  rate  was  low,  the  con- 
gregation had  been  quite  inactive  for  a  number  of  years. 
Several  of  these  groups  had  not  had  a  resident  or  a  regular 
clergyman  for  over  ten  years.   In  addition,  some  of  these 
same  groups  had  a  very  high  percentage  of  members  over  65 
years  of  age.   Although  these  factors  do  not  offer  comprehen- 
sive explanations  of  the  divergent  returns,  they  do  cast  some 
light  upon  the  circumstances. 

The  Problem  of_  the  Non-Respondents .   Two  methods  were  employed 
to  cor.bnt  the  problem  posed  by  the  non-respondents. 

1.   A  systematic  sample  of  ten  per  cent  of  the  non- 
respondents  was  drawn.   The  sample  was  taken  by  congregation, 
and  the  lists  of  members  comprising  the  sample  were  sent  to 
the  respective  clergy  of  each  congregation.   The  sample  list 
asked  for  the  following  basic  information  concerning  the  in- 
dividual members:   marital  or  family  status,  number  of  child- 
ren, age,  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation,  education, 
occupation,  and  subjective  rating  of  involvement  in  the  church. 
The  last  variable  was  defined  as  attendance  and  participation 
in  the  organizational  activities  of  the  church.   In  this  way, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  non-respondents  could  be  accounted  for 
in  terms  of  basic  social  characteristics,  and,  thus,  compared 
to  the  respondents  to  determine  whether  there  are,  indeed, 
substantial  differences.   In  addition,  a  five  per  cent  syste- 
matic sample  was  drawn  of  the  respondents.   The  resulting  list 
of  names  were  mixed  in  with  the  sample  of  non-respondents  as 
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44 
an  additional  means  of  comparison. 

The  lists  of  names  comprising  both  samples  were  sent, 
accompanied  by  a  cover  letter  of  explanation,  to  17  clergymen, 
in  whose  charge  are  the  thirty-three  congregations  of  the 
population.   Fifteen  of  the  17  clergymen  responded  within  one 
week  of  the  mailing;  a  follow-up  letter  with  a  second  list  of 
names  was  sent  to  the  remaining  two  clergy;  however,  neither 
responded.   Therefore,  of  the  sample  of  non-respondents,  infor- 
mation was  obtained  on  83  per  cent  of  the  individuals,  or  117 
of  the  141  included  in  the  sample.   Of  the  sample  of  respon- 
dents, information  was  obtained  on  82  per  cent  of  the  individ- 
uals, or  55  of  the  67  included. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  result  of  the  sample  data 
was  that  of  the  141  non-respondents  included,  21,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  individuals  were  reported  as  not  even  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  Church.   The  only  explanation  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  many  of  the  membership  lists  which  were  ob- 
tained \vTere  also  mailing  lists;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  married 
couple,  both  husband  and  wife  were  listed  even  if  one  of  the 
pair  was  not  an  actual  member.   Although  the  percentage  in- 
crease can  only  be  estimated,  the  real  significance  of  such 
a  large  number  of  the  sample  being  non-members  is  that  the 
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The  five  per  cent  sample  of  respondents  was  included  with 

the  names  mixed  in  with  the  non-respondents  in  order  to 

assure  the  anonymity  of  the  non-respondents.   It  was  the 

opinion  of  the  district  church  officials  that  the  clergy 

from  whom  the  sample  de.ta  was  obtained  should  not  know  the 

identity  of  the  non-respondents.   Partial  results  to  both 

samples  are  found  in  Tables  II,  1,  2,  and  3- 
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response  rate  to  the  questionnaire  as  a  whole  is,  no  doubt, 
much  higher  than  the  49.5  per  cent  recorded.   If,  in  fact, 
15  per  cent  of  all  non-respondents  were  not  members,  then 
the  total  return  rate  would  actually  be  around  65  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  other  data  obtained  from  the  sample 
information,  the  author  submits  the  following  tables  which 
compare  results  from  each  of  the  two  samples  and  the  results 
from  the  questionnaire  itself. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  sample  data  was  to  determine 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  between  respondents 
and  non-respondents,  only  the  variables  which  reveal  bias 
will  be  examined  here. 

TABLE  II,  1:   AGE  BY  SOURCE  OP  DAT* 


SOURCE 

AGE 

OP 

21 

21 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

DATA 

or 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 

Tot 

Less 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

more 

Sample 

of 

1 

1 

8 

27 

28 

10 

21 

96 

N 

Non-Re 

1.0 

1.0 

8.0 

28.0 

30.0 

10.0 

22.0 

100.0 

$ 

Sample 

of 

0 

1 

10 

18 

6 

11 

9 

55 

N 

Respon 

0.0 

2.0 

17.0 

33.0 

11.0 

20.0 

17.0 

100.0 

% 

Question- 

naire 

21 

42 

224 

300 

302 

228 

193 

-1336 

1.6 

3.1 

16.7 

22.4 

22.6 

17.1 

14.5 

100.0 

& 
p 

*2b  or  1.9  per  cent  did  not  answer  the  question  on  age. 

In  regard  to  the  sample  data,  Table  II,  1  indicates 
that  members  65  and  over  were  under-represented  in  the  returns 
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to  "the  questionnaire.  In  fact,  except  for  the  age  group  55 
to  64,  it  appears  that  the  non-respondents,  on  the  average, 
were  older  than  the  respondents  * 

TABLE  II,  2:   EDUCATION  3Y  SOURCE  OP  DATA 


SOURCE 

OP 

DATA 


No 


EDUCATION 
Grade      High 


Information  School   School 


College     Totals 


Sample  of  Non- 
Respondents 

21 
22.0 

1 
1.0 

40 

42.0 

34 

35.0 

96  N 
100.0  ^ 

Sample  of 

Respondents 

6 
11.0 

1 
1.0 

21 

38.0 

27 
50.0 

55  N 
100.0  fo 

Questionnaire 

7 
0.5 

43 
3.2 

348 
25.9 

943 
70.3 

1341  N 
100.0  # 

Bias  also  appears  to  exist  in  the  educational  make-up 
of  the  respondents,  as  apparent  ,in  Table  II,  2.   Comparing 
the  sample  data  on  the  non-respondents  to  the  information 
compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  questionnaire,  it  seems  that 
the  respondents  have  considerably  higher  levels  of  education 
than  the  non-respondents.   The  data  from  the  samples  are, 
hovrever,  not  complete  because  several  of  the  clergy  were  un- 
able to  supply  this  information.   In  fact,  22  per  cent  of 
the  non-respondents  on  whom  data  were  obtained  were  reported 
as  "don't  know"  in  regard  to  education. 

Finally,  there  is  the  important  variable  of  church 
involvement.   In  the  cover  letter  of ' explanation  written  to 
the  clergy  who  supplied  the  sample  data,  involvement  was  de- 
fined as  "attendance  and  participation  in  the  activities  of 
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"the  church."   Mono  of  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire 
immediately  correspond  with  this  definition  of  involvement; 
TABLE  II,  3:   CHURCH  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SOURCE  OF  E^TA 


SOURCE 

OF 

DATA 


CHURCH  INVOLVEMENT 

Very      Somewhat    Not  Very 
Involved     Involved    Involved 


Totals 


Sample  of  Non- 
RespondenttJ 


Sample  of 
Respondent; 


28 
29.0 


32 
58.0 


28 
29.0 


11 
20.0 


40 
42.0 


:i2 

22.0 


96  n 

100.0  # 


55  N 
100.0  fo 


and,  therefore,  information  from  the  returns  is  not  available 

for  direct  comparison  in  Table  II,  3.   Upon  examination  of 

the  table,  however,  it  is  immediately  obvious  that  respondents 

included  in  the  five  per  cent  sample  of  respondents  are  much 

r 
more  involved  in  the  church  than  the  non-respondents.   Twice 

as  many  respondents  are  reported  as  "very  involved,"  and  al- 
most twice  as  many  non-respondents  are  reported  as  being  "not 
very  involved." 

Previously,  in  the  discussion  of  the  method,  it  was 
stated  that  very  often  returns  to  mailed  questionnaires  are 
biased  in  favor  of  those  individuals  most  interested  in  the 
problem  and  those  in  the  upper-middle  socio-economic  brackets. 
From  the  data  obtained  in  the  two  samples,  it  appears  that 
this  is  the  case  in  the  present  study.   Taking  education  as 
a  measure  of  socio-economic  status,  the  returns  are  biased 
in  favor  of  those  church  members  whose  socio-economic  status 
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is  relatively  high.   It  also  seems  that  those  most  interested 
in  the  problem,  in  this  case,  those  most  involved  in  the  church, 
are  very  much  over-represented.   In  addition,  the  respondents 
are,  on  the  average,  younger  than  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  throughout  the  analysis  of  the  returns,  it  kus1:  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  data  is  biased  in  the  direction 
of  the  younger,  highly  educated,  and  relatively  involved  mem- 
bers. 

Before  discussing  the  second  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  non-respondents,  the  following  should  also  be 
considered.   To  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  no  actual  records 
are  kept  on  Episcopal  church  members  in  the  district  which  was 
studied.   Therefore,  the  data  which  was  obtained  in  the  two 

samples  relied  upon  the  resources  of  the  individual  clergyman. 

t 

In  order  to  assure  anonymity  for  the  non-respondents,  the 
clergyman  was  instructed  to  complete  the  information  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  not  try  to  obtain  any  information 
from  other  individuals.   Although  the  clergy  were  instructed 
to  write  "don't  know"  whenever  necessary,  they  were  also  asked 
to  estimate  answers  such  as  age  and  education  if  they  could 
not  answer  precisely.   Therefore,  it  cannot  be  stated  that 
the  resulting  data  is  completely  accurate. 

2.   The  second  method  of  dealing  with  the  non-respondents 
involved  marking  the  date  of  response  on  each  questionnaire 
as  it  was  received  by  return  mail. 
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Observable  differences  between  early  and  late 
respondents  appear  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  tech- 
nique of  approaching  the  problems  of  partial  re- 
turns with  regard  to  represtr.tK-tiveness ,  sample 
probability,  and  the  use  of  tei;ts  of  significance. 
The  ultimate  utility  of  the  technique .. is  to  sug- 
gest the  nature  of  the  non-respondents  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  what  effect  they  would  have. on 
the  analysis  if  they  had  returned  their  forms. 

By  using  this  time-control  method,  the  researcher  attempted 
to  combat  the  partial  response  problem.   The  time  variable 
was  correlated  with  the  basic  social  and  demographic  varia- 
bles to  detect  any  trend  in  time  of  response.   For  example, 
let  us  say  that  time  of  response  is  correlated  with  educa- 
tion, and  the  results  indicate  that  the  last  group  to  return 
the  forms  is  significantly  lower  in  achieved  educational 
level  than  the  first  group.   Assuming  that  the  non-respondents 
are  more  like  the  last  group  than  the  first,  one  can  infer 
that  the  non-respondents  have  a  lower  average  educational 
level  than  the  respondents.   By  using  this  method,  one  is 
able  to  detect  bias  in  the  returns. 

The  returns  can  be  divided  into  three  groups  or 
waves  of  respondents.   The  first  group  comprises  69  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  respondents.   The  members  of  this 
group  returned  their  questionnaires  between  November  11,  1967, 
when  the  first  questionnaires  were  mailed,  and  December  2, 
1967,  when  the  first  reminder  letter  was  sent  to  the  church 
members  in  the  population.   The  second  group  comprises  approx- 
imately 19  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  respondents,  and 
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"this  group  returned  the  questionnaires  between  December  4  and 

January  X,  1968.   The  last  group,  or  third  wave  of  respondents, 

which  comprises  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total  returns,  sent 

back  the  questionnaires  between  January  2  and  February  1,  the 

cut-off  date  for  accepting  questionnaires. 

TABLE  II,  4:   AGE  BY  TIME  OF  RESPONSE 

AGE  November  11  December  4   January  2 

to  to  to        Totals 

December  2   January  1    February  1 


Under  25 

4.0 

3.3 

8.0 

4.4  c/o 

25  to  44 

40.5 

40.6 

34.3 

39.8  <fo 

45  to  64 

42.1 

42.9 

31.4 

40.9  £ 

65  and  over 

13.4 

13.2 

26.3 

14.9  fo 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  fo 

X2=23.201;  D.F.=6;  P<.05 

The  data  which  appear  in  Table  II,  4  lend  further 
support  to  the  data  from  Tahle  II,  1  that  church  members  65 
years  of  age  and  older  are  under— represented  in  the  returns 
to  the  questionnaire.   Assuming  that  the  non— respondents  are 
most  like  the  last  group  or  groups  of  respondents,  it  also 
appears  that  the  age  group  under  25  is  underrepresented  in 
the  returns.   Thus,  it  ca.n  be  stated  that  the  age  groups 
25  to  44  and  45  to  64  are  over-represented  in  the  returns  to 
the  questionnaire. 

From  an  examination  of  the  educational  composition  by 
time  of  response  in  Table  II,  5»  there  is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  groups  of  respondents.   The 
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respondents  included  in  the  third  group,  however,  differ  more 
etrikiiijly ,  with  the  general  educational  level  lower  than 
TABLE  II,  5:   EDUCATION  BY  TIME  OP  RESPONSE 


EDUCATION      Ilcvember  11  December  4  January  2 

to  to  to        Totals 

December  2   January  1   February  1 


Less  than  8th 

Grade 

0.8 

1.9 

0.7 

1.1  fo 

8th  Grade 

1.0 

2.8 

2.2 

1.5  f 

Some  High  School 

4.8 

2.3 

8.8 

4.8  f 

High  School 

20.6 

17.3 

24.3 

20.4  $ 

Some  College 

34.0 

36.4 

32.4 

34.2  $> 

College 

38.8 

39.3 

31.6 

38.0  f 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  f> 

X2=17.300;  D.F.=10;  P<.10 
either  the  first  or  second  groups.   Thus,  even  though  the 
chi  square  value  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  the 
data  do  seem  to  indicate  that  the  returns  are  biased  in  favor 
of  church  members  whose  educational  level  is  relatively  high. 

As  a  final  effort  in  determining  bias,  time  of  response 
was  correlated  with  two  measures  of  involvement,  ritual  and 
subjective.   The  respondents  in  the  first  and  second  groups 
in  Table  II,  6  are  almost  identical  in  ritual  involvement 
composition;  however,  the  third  group  of  respondents  is  much 
less  ritualiy  involved  in  the  church  than  either  the  first  or 
second  groups.   One  can  oxJLy  conclude  that  the  non-respondents 
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ar*e  much,  less  ritually  involved  in  the  church  than  the  respon- 
dents, and  that  the  returns  tc  the  questionnaire  are  biased 
TABLE  II,  6:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  TIME  OF  RESPONSE 


RITUAL        November  11  December  4  January  2 
INVOLVEMENT      to  to  to        Totals 

December  2   January  1   February  1 


Every  Sunday 


31.0 


30.7 


18.8 


29.5  % 


Almost  Every 
Sunday 

37.2 

38.6 

26.1 

36.1  c/o 

Twice  a  Month 

11.0 

10.7 

16.7 

11.6  & 

Once  a  Month 

9.9 

8.4 

13.8 

10.1  % 

Hardly  Ever 

8.4 

8.8 

21.0 

10.0  $ 

No  Answer 

2.5 

2.8 

3.6 

2.7  $ 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  f? 

X  =35.903;  D.F.=10;  P<.05 
in  favor  of  the  more  ritually  involved  members. 

TaBLE  II,  7:  SUBJECTIVE  involvement  by  time  of  response 

SUBJECTIVE    November  11  December  4  January  2 
INVOLVEMENT      to  to  to        Totals 

IN  RELIGION   December  2   January  1   February  1 


Deeply  Involved  15 • 9 
Involved  46 . 9 

Somewhat  Involved  23.1 
Not  Very  Involved  11.1 
No  Answer  3.0 

Totals  100.0 


18.1 
42.8 
22.8 
12.1 
3.2 


12.4 
32.1 
27.7 
24.8 
3.0 


15.9  % 


44.4  c/o 


23.6  % 

12.9  fo 

3.2   c/o 


100.0 


100.0 


rf 


100.0   fo 


X   =26.713;    D.F.=8;    P<.05. 
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In  "the  case  of  subjective  involvement  in  Table  II,  V, 
it  appears  once  again  that  the  last  group  to  respond  to  the 
questionnaire  is  considerably  less  involved  than  either  the 
firtt  or  second  groups.   Thus,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
non-respondents  are  less  subjectively  involved  in  their  re- 
ligion than  the  respondents,  making  the  returns  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire biased  in  the  direction  of  the  very  involved. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  the  second  method  of 
dealing  with  the  non-respondents,  it  can  be  stated  that  they 
lend  support  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  sai;ple  data 
obtained  from  the  clergy.   Bias  does  exist  in  the  returns 
to  the  questionnaire,  such  bias  being  in  favor  of  the  middle- 
aged,  college-educated,  and  more  involved  members. 
Operational  Definitions.   The  variables  included  in  the  con- 
ceptual  model  will  be  operationally  defined  below: 

Part  I:   Pive  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement. 

Ritual  Involvement .   Ritual  Involvement  is  defined 
operationally  as  the  frequence  of  attendance  of  Sunday  worship 
services. 

Organi  z at i onal  Involvement .   It  might  be  assumed  that 
the  more  church  activities  in  which  an  individual  participates, 
the  more  he  is  organizationally  involved  in  the  church.   Glock, 
however,  proposed  that  the  ideal  measure  of  one's  organiza- 
tional involvement  in  the  church  is  comparing  the  individual's 
church  activities  with  his  community  activities.   In  this  way, 
one  is  able  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  an  individual  de- 
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votes  his  efforts  exclusively  to  the  church.   Thus,  organiza- 
tional involvement  is  defined  operationally  as  the  percentage 
of  one's  total  voluntary  participation  that  church  organiza- 
tions comprise.   In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  respon- 
dents were  asked  to  list  all  church  activities  and  all  commun- 
ity activities;  from  these  lists  the  percentage  was  calculated. 

In t e  1.1  e c t u al  Involvement .   Intellectual  involvement  is 
operationally  defined  in  terms  of  the  following  question: 

How  often  do  you  attend  lectures  or  discussion 

groups  at  the  church? 

Re  gularly  

Once  in  a  While  , 

Eardly  Ever  

My  local  church  does  not 

have  them 

Although  many  of  the  smaller  congregations  included  in  the  pop- 
ulation do  not  have  discussion  groups  or  lectures,  it  was 

i 

thought  that  such  activities  are  an  important  source  of  know- 
ledge about  the  church.   And,  since  lectures  and  discussion 
groups  are  an  important  part  of  the  larger  churches'  activities, 
the  question  was  included. 

Subjective  Involvement .   Two  questions  were  used  to 
measure  subjective  involvement.   One  was  designed  by  Glock  and 
used  to  measure  intellectual  involvement  in  his  study.   It  was 
re-classified  for  this  study  because  it  was  felt  that  the 
question  reflected  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the  over-all 
influence  of  the  church  more  than  it .measured  one's  knowledge 
about  the  church.   The  question  is  the  following: 
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Everyone's  ideas  change  from  time  to  time. 
Would  you  say  that  your  church  has  played 
any  part  in  changing  your  opinions? 

Yes,  the  Church  has  changed  my 

opinions  a  great  deal  

Yes,  the  Church  has  changed  ny 

opinions  somewhat  

I  don't  know  whether  the  Church 

has  changed  ny  opinions  or  not  

No,  I  don't  think  the  Church  has 

changed  ray  opinions  


The  second  question  is  the  following: 

Would  you  consider  yourself  deeply  involved 
in  your  religion,  involved  in  your  religion, 
somewhat  involved,  or  not  very  involved? 

It  was  felt  that  it  was  important  to  include  both  questions, 

the  first  which  focuses  upon  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and 

the  second  which  focuses  upon  religion  per  se . 

Subjective  involvement  is,  therefore,  defined  opera- 
tionally in  two  ways,  one,  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
feels  the  Church  has  influenced  his  opinions;  and,  two,  the 
degree  to  which  the  individual  feels  that  he  is  involved  in 
his  religion. 

Consequential  Involvement .   As  it  was  stated  previously, 
consequential  involvement  is  concerned  with  the  attitudes 
which  an  individual  has  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  soc- 
ial action.   Consequential  involvement  is  distinct  from  the 
other  four  measures  of  religious  involvement  in  two  basic 
ways.   First  of  all,  it  is  a  measure  of  attitudes  whereas  the 
other  four  are  either  measures  of  actual  behavior  or  measures 
of  subjective  evaluation  of  behavior.   The  second  basic  dif- 
ference is  that  whereas  the  first  four  measures  are  more  or 
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lees  quantitative,  consequential  involvement  is  a  qualitative 
measure.   For  example,  a  respondent  can  be  described  as  very 
involved  ritually  if  he  reports  that  he  attends  church  ser- 
vices every  Sunday;  or,  he  nay  be  described  as  very  involved 
intellectually  if  he  reports  that  he  attends  discussion  groups 
and  lectures  in  the  church  regularly.   One  cannot,  however, 
describe  a  respondent  as  being  more  or  less  involved  conse- 
quentially.  Rather,  one  must  specify  exactly  how  the  respon- 
dent is  consequentially  involved.   In  the  case  of  this  study, 
a  respondent  can  be  described  as  exhibiting  either  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative  attitude  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in 
social  action.   A  conservative  attitude  toward  the  church's 
role  in  social  action  is  defined  as  one  which  expresses  the 
desire  for  the  church  to  stay  out  of  social  issues,  to  re- 
strict  its  activities  to  religion  per  se.   A  liberal  attitude, 
on  the  contrary,  is  defined  as  one  which  expresses  the  desire 
for  the  church  to  become  involved  in  secular  issues,  to  speak 
out  concerning  world  problems.   Five  questions  were  selected 
to  measure  attitudes  concerning  the  role  of  the  church  in 
social  action.   They  are  the  following: 

The  church  should  stick  to  religion  and  not 
concern  itself  with  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems . 

Agree Disagree  

Aside  from  preaching,  there  is  little  that  the 
church  can  do  about  social- and  economic  problems. 
Agree  Disagree  
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Do  you  think  it  is  all  right  for  your  clergy- 
man to  become  publicly  involved  in  current 
social  issuer,  such  as  civil  rights  marches, 
sit-ins,  peace  marches,  or  anti-Viet  Kan 
demonstrations? 

Yes  No  

Do  you  think  your  church  should  be  concerned 

with  any  of  the  following  issues? 

Racial  Prejudice      Yes No 

Local  Politics        Yes No 

Birth  Control         Yes     No 


Viet  Nam  Yes No 

Ecumenical  Movement   Yes No 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  lending  your  church 
building  and  its  facilities  to  any  of  the 
following  groups  so  that  they  might  have  a 
place  to  meet? 

Civil  Rights  Groups   Yes No 

Anti-Viet  Nam  Groups  Yes No 

A  Political  Party     Yes No 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  Yes No 

Another  Religious 

Group  Yes No 

Part  II:   Some  Social  and  Demographic  Correlates  of 
Religious  Involvement. 

Socio-Economic  Variables.   The  variables,  education  and  occu- 
pation are  self-explanatory  in  so  far  as  their  operational 
definitions  are  concerned.   In  regard  to  education,  the  re- 
spondent was  asked  to  check  the  most  accurate  description  of 
his  education.   The  following  break-down  was  used: 

Your  education  was: 

Less  than  8th  grade  

Completed  8th  grade  

Some  high  school  

Completed  high  school  

Some  college  

Completed  college  


In  regard  to  occupation,  the  respondent  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing: 
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VhB.1i    is  your  occupation?   If  you.  are  retired  or 
unemployed ,  please  indicate  your  la nt  occupation. 

In  coding  the  responses,  the  Alba  II.  Ldwards '  Social-Economic 
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Grouping  of  Occupations  was  employed.     Two  slight  altera- 
tions were  adopted,  however,  with  the  resulting  break-down 
of  occupations  below: 

Professional,  technical,  and  kindred 

Business  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors 

Clerical  and  sales 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred 

Operatives  and  kindred 

Unskilled,  service,  and  domestic 

Housewives 

Farmers  and  ranchers 

Key  Soc i ol o c i c al  Variables .   The  variables,  sex,  age,  and 
family  status  are  self-explanatory;  the  following  break- 
downs were  used  for  age  and  family  status: 

Age  Famil?/  Status 

Under  21  Married 

21  to  24  Single 

25  to  34  Widowed 

35  to  44  Divorced  or 

45  to  54  Separated 
55  to  64 
65  or  more 

Exploratory  Variables .   The  variables,  length  of  residence 
and  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation  are  self-explan- 
atory; however,  the  exploratory  variable,  size  of  place,  is 
somewhat  unique  in  this  particular  study.   The  communities 
in  which  the  congregations  are  located  are  relatively  small. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  largest  community  is  a 
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city  of  44,000  persona.   Therefore,  when  discussing  size  of 
place  as  a  variable ,  it  crust  be  remembered  that  any  findings 
or  conclusions  are  strictly  limited  in  the  sense  that  the 
largest  community  in  the  population  is  considerably  smaller 
than  50,000  persons.   Bearing  this  restriction  in  mind,  the 
following  break-downs  were  used  in  regard  to  the  three  ex- 
ploratory variables: 

Length  of  Residence  Length  of  rier.bership 

Less  than  5  years  Less  than  5  years 

5  to  14  years  5  to  14  years 

15  to  24  years  15  to  24  years 

25  years  or  mere  25  years  or  more 

Size  of  Place 

Under  25CO 

2500-4999 

5000-7499 

7500-9999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-44,000 

Statistical  Tests.   For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  one  sta- 
tistical test  v/as  selected,  that  one  being  the  chi  square  test, 
The  reason  for  this  choice  was  that  the  primary  concern  in 
the  data  presented  in  this  study  is  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  relationship  between  two  variables  exists.   In  order  to 
determine  this,  a  null  hypothesis  is  assumed  in  regard  to  a 
particular  set  of  data.   By  using  the  chi  square  test,  the 

attempt  is  then  made  to  roject  the  null  hypothesis  that  there 
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relationship  is  said  to  be  significant  once  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  two  variables 
in  the  data.   Chi  squares  tend  to  be  relatively  much  larger 
when  the  null  hypothesis  is  false  than  when  it  is  true. 
Among  tests  of  significance,  the  chi  square  test  is 

believed  to  have  the  greater  power  to  detect  false  hypotheses 
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than  other  possible  tests  have.     The  power  of  a  test  of 

significance,  however,  also  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
region  of  rejection  chosen  in  advance;  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study,  the  .05  level  was  chosen.   This  simply  means 
that  if  a  chi  square  value  is  said  to  be  significant  at  the 
.05  level,  then  there  are  only  five  out  of  a  hundred  chances 
that  the  observed  differences  are  due  to  chance  variation. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
RESULTS:   PART  I,  FIVE  I URES  OP  RELIGIOUS  INVOLVEMENT 

As  was  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  research  problem, 
the  purpose  of  Part  I  of  this  study  is  to  examine  the  inter- 
relationships between  ritual,  intellectual,  subjective,  and 
organisational  involvement;  and,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
each  of  the  four  independently  affects  the  attitudes  of  the 
individual  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  issues  as 
measured  in  consequential  involvement. 
I.   Interrelationships . 

Ritual  Involvement  and  Organizational  Involvonent . 
Prom  an  examination  of  Tables  III,  1  and  2,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  positive  relationship  between  ritual  involve- 
ment and  organizational  involvement,  using  either  one  as  the 
independent  variable.   Using  ritual  involvement  as  the  inde- 
pendent variable  in  Table  III,  1,  it  is  clear  that  the  more 
ritually  involved  the  individual  is,  the  more  he  is  likely  to 
rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  his  total  com- 
munity activities.   Por  example,  for  those  who  rely  upon  the 
church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  activities,  the 
percentage  steadily  increases  with  increasing  degrees  of 
ritual  involvement.   Thus,  whereas  only  9.0  per  cent  of  those 
who  hardly  ever  attend  church  rely  upon  the  church  for  over 
25  per  cent  of  their  total  activities,  19.0  per  cent  of  those 
who  attend  onco  a  month  do  so,  26". 0  per  cent  of  those  who  at- 
tend twice  a  month  do  so,  40.0  per  cent  of  those  who  attend 
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almost  every  Sunday  do  so,  and,  finally,  4S.0  per  cent  of 
those  who  attend  every  Sunday  also  rely  upon  the  church  for 
over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  community  activities.   As 
TABL?J  III,  1:   ORGANIZATIONAL  HJVOLVEKENT  BY  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 


ORGANIZATIONAL  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

INVOLVEMENT    „       Almost  Twice   Once   „   ,.     „ 

Every   _^  Hardly    No     m    _ 

_   ,    .bvery      a      a      _,      ,        Totals 

Sunday  ,.   ,  ..   ,,   .»   .,   iwer   Answer 

Sunday  I-ionth   Month 


2.6   to  100;* 

Reliance  Upon    168     191      42      26      12      16     455  N 

The  Church      48.0    40.0    26.0    19.0     9.0    20.0    34.0  c/° 

0  to  25/^ 

Reliance  Upon    185     285     119     112     122      64     877  N 

52.0   60.0    74.0   81.0    91.0   80.0    66.0  $ 

Totals  353    476    161    138    134     80   1342  N 

100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0  c,o 

X2=108.416;  L.?.=5;  P<.05 
logically  follows,  the  percentage  who  rely  upon  the  church  for 
25  per  cent  or  less  steadily  increases  with  decreasing  ritual 
involvement . 

Using  organizational  involvement  as  the  independent 
variable  in  Table  III,  2,  it  can  be  stated  that  those  who  r^ly 
upon  for  over  2  5  per  cent  of  their  total  voluntary  participa- 
tion are  most  likely  to  be  very  involved  ritually.   For  exam- 
ple, of  those  whose  reliance  is  over  25  per  cent,  79.0  per 
cent  report  attending  church  either  every  Sunday  or  almost 
every  Sunday.   In  contrast,  of  those  whose  reliance  is  25  per 
cent  or  less,  only  53  per  cent  report  attendance  at  least 
almost  every  Sunday,  a  difference  of  26  per  cent. 
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TA3L/.  Ill,  2:   RITUi.L  INVOLVEMENT  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


orgahizational  ritual  involvement 

INVOLVEMENT    ,,       Almost   Twice   Once   „   ,_ 

Every   ,,  Hardly    No     _ 

_   ,"   Every      a      a  .        Totals 

Sunday  ,,   ,     ..   .«   ..   .,   Ever   Answer 
Sunday   Month   Month 


26    to   100;* 

Reliance    Upon      37.0         42.0  9.0  6.0  3.0  4.0      100.0   f> 

The    Church 

0   to    25/3 

Reliance   Upon      21.0         32.0         13.0        13.0        14.0  7.0      100.0   £ 

The    Church 

Totals  26.0    36.0    12.0    10.0    10.0     6.0   100.0  % 

X2=108.416;  D.F.=5;  ?<.05 

In  summarising  the  interrelationship  betv/een  ritual  and 
organizational  involvement ,  it  can  be  stated  that  of  those  who 
are  very  involved  ritually,  that  is,  those  who  report  attend- 
ing services  at  least  almost  every  Sunday,  a  little  less  than 
50  per  cent  also  rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of 
their  total  community  activities.   Those  who  are  organization- 
ally involved,  that  is,  those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for 
over  25  per  cent  of  their  community  activities,  are  also  very 
involved  ritually.   It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  or- 
ganisational involvement  is  far  more  dependent  upon  ritual  in- 
volvement than  ritual  involvement  is  ui^on  organizational  in- 
volvement.  Assuming  that  the  non-respondents  are  considerably 
less  involved  in  the  church,  both  ritually  and  organization- 
ally, Tables  III,  1  and  III,  2  would  show  a  higher  percentage 
of  relatively  less  involved  individuals,  had  the  non-respon- 
dents returned  their  questionnaires.   There  is  no  reason, 
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however,  to  assume  that  the  inclusion  of  the  non-respondents 
vould  signif icantly  alter  the  basic  relationships  "between 
ritual  involvement  and  organizational,  involvement  already 
discussed  in  this  section. 

Ritual  Jnvolvoncnt.  and.  Sub.j  ective  Involvement .   In 
Tables  III,  3  and  III,  4,  ritual  involvement  is  correlated 
with  one  of  the  two  measures  of  subjective  involvement;  and 
in  Tables  III,  5  and  III,  6,  the  second  measure  of  subjective 
involvement  is  correlated  with  ritual  involvement.   Tables 
5  and  4  reveal  an  extremely  high,  positive,  correlation  be- 
tween ritual  involvement  and  self -evaluated  involvement  in 
one's  religion.   And,  of  the  two  variables,  it  is  subjective 
involvement  in  religion  which  appears  to  be  the  more  inde- 
pendent.  For  example,  whereas  62.6  per  cent  of  those  who 
rated  themselves  as  deeply  involved  in  their  religion  also  re- 
ported attending  church  services  every  Sunday,  33 . 5  per  cent 
of  those  who  reported  attending  church  services  every  Sunday 
also  rated  themselves  as.  being  deeply  involved  in  their  reli- 
gion.  In  combining  more  than  one  category  in  each  table, 
it  appears  that  either  variable  is  equally  predictive  of  the 
other.   For  example,  while  89.8  per  cent  of  those  who  report 
being  deeply  involved  also  report  attending  church  either 
every  Sunday  or  almost  every  Sunday,  89.5  pe**  cent  of  those 
who  attend  church  every  Sunday  report  being  either  involved 
Or  deeply' involved  in  their  religion.   Using  all  the  cate- 
gories of  response,  however,  it  is  clear  that  subjective 
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TABL2  III,  3:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 


RITUAL 

SUBJECTIVE 

.  INVOLV] 

IMENT  in  religioi; 

INVOLV :r2 

i»:o     Deeply 
t  Answer  Involved 

.,.    .,    .Somewhat 

Involved.,.    ,    , 

Involved 

Hot  VeryTotals 
Involved 

No  Answer 

15 
36.6 

4 

2.1 

6 

1.0 

6 

1.8 

11 
5.6 

42  N 
3.1  $ 

Every  Sunday 

5 
12.2 

122 
62.6 

204 
35.4 

31 
9.5 

2 
1.0 

364  N 
27 . 2  $ 

Almost  Livery 
Sunday 

9 
22.0 

53 
27.2 

265 
45.9 

135 

41.2 

23 

11.8 

485  M 
36.3  t 

Twice  a  Month 

2 
4.9 

9 

4.6 

55 

9.5 

70 
21.3 

28 

14.4 

164  N 

12.3  f3 

Once  a  Month 

4 
9.8 

4 
2.1 

36 

6.2 

58 
17.7 

40 

20.5 

142  N 
10.6  £ 

Hardly  ilver 

6 
14.6 

3 

1.5 

11 

1.9 

28 
8.5 

91 
46.7 

139  N 
10.4  CP 

Totals 

41 
100.0 

195 
100.0 

577 

100.0 

328 
100.0 

195 

100.0 

1336  N 
100.0  £ 

X2=807.884;  D.P.=20;  P<.05 
involvement  in  religion  is  slightly  more  predictive  of  ritual 
involvement  than  ritual  involvement  is  of  subjective  involve- 
ment in  religion.   Prom  Table  III,  3,  only  8.2  per  cent  of 
those  who  rated  themselves  as  very  involved  reported  going  to 
church  twice  a  month  or  less,  while  81.6  per  cent  of  those  who 
rated  themselves  as  not  very  involved  reported  attending  church 
twice  a  month  or  less.   Clearly,  ritual  involvement  is  more 
dependent  upon  subjective  involvement  in  religion  than  is  true 
of  the  reverse.   In  other  words,  subjective  involvement  in 
religion  seems  to  precede  ritual  involvement. 

Table  III,  4  does  show  that,  given  ritual  involvement, 
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TABLE  III,  4:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  BY  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 


RITUAL 

SUBJECTIVE 

INVOLVEMENT  IN 

RELIGION 

INVOLVEMENT 

No 
Answe 

:r 

Deeply  . 
Involved 

Involved 

SoniGwha 
'Involve 

tNot  Very 
dlnvolved 

Totals 

No  Answezr 

35.7 

9.5 

14.3 

14.3 

26.2 

100.0  c/o 

Every  Sunday 

1.4 

33.5 

56.0 

8.5 

0.5 

100.0  $ 

Almost  Every 

Sunday 

1.9 

10.9 

54.6 

27.8 

4.7 

100.0  fo 

Twice  a  Month 

1.2 

5.5 

33.5 

42.7 

17.1 

100.0  fo 

Once  a  Month. 

2.8 

2.8 

25.4 

40.8 

28.2 

100.0  fo 

Hardly  Ever 

4.3 

2.2 

7.9 

20.1 

65.5 

100.0  c/o 

Totals 

3.1 

14.6 

43.2 

24.6 

14.6 

100.0  % 

X2=807.884;  D.E.=20;  P<.05 
one  can  make  certain  inferences  about  the  respondent's  subjec- 
tive involvement  in  his  religion;  however,  ritual  involvement 
is  not  as  predictive.   Nevertheless,  using  ritual  involvement 
as  the  independent  variable,  there  is  still  a  strong  positive 
relationship  between  the  two  variables. 

In  Tables  III,  5  and  III,  6,  ritual  involvement  is 
correlated  with  the  second  measure  of  subjective  involvement, 
the  church's  influence  on  the  individual's  opinions.   Again, 
there  is  a  strong  positive  relationship  between  the  two  var- 
iables, using  either  one  as  the  independent  variable.   In 
Table  III,  5,  of  those  respondents  who  reported  that  the 
church  had  changed  their  ideas  a  great  deal,  79.7  per  cent 
also  reported  attending  church  at  least  almost  every  Sunday, 
while  only  4.5  per  cent  of  those  so  reporting  the  church's 
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TABLE  III,  5:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 


RITUAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

No 
Answer 

CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON 
Yes,  A    Yes,     Don't 
Great   Somewhat   Enow 
Deal 

IDEAS 
No 

Totals 

No  iinswer 

14 
25.0 

8 

2.8 

3 
0.7 

10 

3.6 

7 

2.5 

42  N 

3.1  fo 

Every  Sunday 

15 
26.8 

122 
42.1 

129 
29.1 

59 
21.5 

41 
14.9 

Z>66   N 
27.3  $ 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

11 
19.6 

109 
37.6 

177 
39.9 

103 
37.6 

85 
30.8 

485  N 
36.2  c/o 

Twice  a  Month 

6 
10.7 

20 
6.9 

60 
13.5 

38 
13.9 

40 

14.5 

164  N 
12.2  £ 

Once  a  Month 

6 
10.7 

18 
6.2 

45 
10.1 

28 
10.2 

46 
16.7 

143  N 
10.7  % 

Hardly  Ever 

4 
7.1 

13 
4.5 

30 

6.8 

36 
13.1 

57 
20.7 

140  N 
10.4  £ 

Totals 

56 
100.0 

290 
100.0 

444 
100.0 

274 
100.0 

276 

100.0 

1340  N 
100.0  £ 

X2=215.471;  D.F.=20;  P<.05 
influence  also  reported  hardly  ever  attending  church.   It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  those 
who  reported  that  the  church  had  had  no  influence  upon  their 
ideas,  nevertheless,  reported  attending  church  at  least  al- 
most every  Sunday.   It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  while 
eelf-evaluation  of  the  church's  influence  on  one's  ideas  may 
be  positively  related  to  ritual  involvement,  ritual  involve- 
ment is  not  very  dependent  upon  it. 

Prom  Table  6,  using  ritual  involvement  as  the  independent 
variable,  it  is  clear  that  the  likelihood  of  reporting  that 
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19.0 

7.1 

33.3 

35.2 

22.5 

36.5 

12.2 

36.6 

12.6 

31.5 

9.3 

21.4 

23.8 

16.7 

100.0   fo 

16.1 

11.2 

100.0   c/o 

21.2 

17.5 

100.0   f> 

23.2 

24.4 

100.0   fo 

19.6 

32.2 

100.0   fo 

25.7 

40.7 

100.0   fo 

TABLE  III,  6:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  3Y  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

RITUAL  CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 

INVOLVEMENT      No     Yes,  A    Yes,     Don't     Nq     Totals 
Answer-   Great   Somewhat   Know 
Deal 

No  Answer      33.3 

Every  Sunday    4.1 

Almost  Every 

Sunday    2 . 3 

Twice  a  Month  3.7 
Once  a  Month  4.2 
Hardly  Ever  2. 9 
Totals  4.2     21.6     33.1      20.4    20.6     100.0  fo 

X2=215.471;  D.5\=20;  P<.05 
the  church  had  had  some  influence  upon  one's  ideas  is  rather 
dependent  upon  ritual  involvement.   Of  those  who  reported  at- 
tending church  every  Sunday,  68.5  per  cent  also  reported  that 
the  church  had  at  least  influenced  their  ideas  somewhat;  59.0 
per  cent  of  those  who  reported  attending  church  almost  every 
Sunday  also  reported  that  the  church  had  at  least  influenced 
their  ideas  somewhat.   Of  those  who  reported  attending  only 
twice  a  month,  48.8  per  cent  reported  that  the  church  had  in- 
fluenced their  ideas  at  least  somewhat;  44.1  per  cent  of  those 
who  reported  attending  once  a  month  reported  that  the  church 
had  influenced  their  ideas  at  least  somewhat;  and  30.7  per 
cent  of  those  who  reported  hardly  ever  attending  reported  that 
the  church  had  had  at  least  somewhat  of  an  influence.   In 
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ccnpurin^  Tables  5  and  6,  it  is  difficult  to  state  that  one 
of  the  two  forms  of  involvement  is  cere  predictive  of  the 
other.   The  percentage  break-downs  are  quite  similar  in  both 
tables.   Thus,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  two  varia- 
bles are  interrelated,  with  neither  one  being  more  predictive 
of  the  other.   Had  the  non-respondents  returned  their  ques- 
tionnaires, the  percentage  of  individuals  who  are  not  partic- 
ularly involved  either  ritually  or  subjectively  would  be 
greater  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
involved  individuals.   The  basic  positive  relationships,  how- 
ever, between  ritual  involvement  and  subjective  involvement 
would  not  be  significantly  altered  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
non-respondents . 

Subjective  Involvement  and  Organizational  Involvonent . 
In  Tables  III,  7#  8,  9,  and  10,  the  two  measures  of  subjective 
involvement  are  correlated  with  organizational  involvement. 
In  both  cases,  a  positive  relationship  is  evident,  using  either 
subjective  involvement  or  organizational  involvement  as  the 
independent  variable.   It  is  clear  from  Table  7  that  the  more 
deeply  involved  in  their  religion  the  respondents  are,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  also  rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25 
per  cent  of  their  total  community  activities.   For  example, 
whereas  49.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  deeply 
involved  alno  reported  reliance  upon. the  church  for  over  25 
per  cent  of  their  community  activities,  this  figure  decreases 
to  43 »0  per  cent  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  involved, 
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TABLE  III,  7:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 

ORGANIZATIONAL      SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

INVOLVEMENT      No     Deeply  _    .   .SomewhatNot  Very  M        , 

_    X       , Involved-    _   ,_    ,   *  Totals 
Answer-  Involved         Involvealnvolvad 

26  to  100J* 

Reliance  Upon     15      94      240       84       22      455  N 

The  Church      18.0    49.0     43.0     27.0     12.0     34.0  fi 

0  to  25/'  68  97  325  233  164  887  N 
Reliance  Upon  82.0  51.0  57.0  73.0  88.0  66.0  fo 
The  Church 

Totals  83     191      565      317      186     1342  N 

100.0   100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  fo 


X2=94.678;  D.F.=4;  P<.05 
27.0  per  cent  for  those  who  rated  themselves  as  somewhat  in- 
volved, and  down  to  only  12.0  per  cent  for  those  who  rated 
themselves  as  not  very   involved. 

Using  organizational  involvement  as  the  independent 
variable  in  Table  III,  8,  the  following  general  statement  can 

TABLE  III,  8:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

ORGANIZATIONAL     SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

INVOLVEMENT      No     Deeply  _    _   .SomewhatNot  Very  _ 

,       _    f   .Involved^    _   ,_    ,     Totals 
Answer  xnvolved         Involvedlnvolvea 

26  to  100^ 

Reliance  Upon   3.0     21.0     53.0     18.0      5-0     100.0  f 

The  Church 

0  to  25$ 

Reliance  Upon   8.0     11.0     37.0     26.0     18.0     100.0  fo 
The  Church 

Totals  7.0     14.0     42.0   .24.0     14.0     100.0  fo 

X2=94.678;  D.E.=4;  P<.05 
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be  made.   Those  respondents  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  their  total  cor.r;v:::.ty  activities  also  tend 
to  be  more  subjectively  involved  than  do  those  who  rely  upon 
the  church  for  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  total  community 
activiti-.   .   1/liorea.s  only  43.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rely  upon 
the  church  for  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  activities  also 
report  being  at  least  involved  in  their  religion,  74  per  cent 
of  those  whose  reliance  is  over  25  per  cent  so  reported. 

To  summarize  Tables  III,  7  and  8,  it  can  be  stated  that 
subjective  involvement  in  religion  is  the  more  independent  of 
the  two  variables.   With  increasing  subjective  involvement, 
one  is  more  likely  to  rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per 
cent  of  one's  total  community  activities;  however,  subjective 
involvement  is  not  very  dependent  upon  organisational  involve- 
ment  since  only  49.0  per  cent  of  those  who  are  deeply  involved 
in  their  religion  are  also  reliant  upon  the  church  for  over 
25  per  cent  of  their  activities.   Organizational  involvement, 
however,  is  more  dependent  upon  subjective  involvement  in 
religion  because  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  over 
25  per  cent  of  their  total  community  activities,  74.0  per 
cent  are  either  involved  or  deeply  involved  in  their  religion. 
Again,  organizational  involvement  appears  to  be  preceded  by 
another  kind  of  involvement,  this  time,  subjective  involvement 
in  religion. 

The  relationships  which  appear  in  Tables  III,  9  and  10, 
are  similar  to  those  from  Tables  III,  7  and  8.   In  Table  7, 
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respondents  who  report  that  the  church  had  had  an  influence 

upon  their  ideas  are  also  more  likely  to  rely  upon  the  church 

! 
for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  community  activities.   In 

I 

Table  III,  9»  whereas  41.0  per  cent  of  those  who  reported 

i 
i 

that  the  church  had  influenced  their  ideas  a  great  deal  also 


No     Totals 


l     22 

113 

169 

97 

54 

455  N 

24.0 

41.0 

39.0 
I 

36.0 

21.0 

34.0  £ 

i     70 

165 

1 
270 

172 

210 

887  N 

76.0 

59.0 

61.0 

64.0 

79.0 

66.0  fo 

92 

278 

439 

269 

264 

1342  N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  fo 

TABLE  III,  9:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 

ORGANIZATIONAL        CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 
INVOLVEMENT      No     Yes,  A    Yes,     Don't 
Answer   Great   Somewhat   Know 
Deal 

26  to  lOQfo 
Reliance  Upon 
The  Church 

0  to  25^ 
Reliance  Upon 
The  Church 

Totals 

X2=35.825;  D.P.=4;  P<.C5 
reported  over  25  per  cent  reliance  upon  the  church,  this  per- 
centage steadily  decreases  to  21.0  per  cent  with  decreasing 
influence  by  the  church  on  ideas  of  the  respondents,  a  differ- 
ence of  37.0  per  cent  between  those  deeply  involved  and  those 
not  very  involved. 

Using  organizational  involvement  as  the  independent 
variable  in  Table  III,  10,  it  appears  that  those  who  rely  upon 
the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  community  activ- 
ities are' more  likely  to  report  that  the  church  had  influenced 
their  ideas  than  are  those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  25  per 
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TABLE  III,  10:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  ORGANISATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


No     Totals 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 

INVOLVEMENT      No      tea,  A  Yes,      Don't 
Answer    Great   Somewhat  Know 
Deal 

26  to  100# 

Reliance  Upon    5-0      25.0    37.0      21.0     11.0    100.0  % 
The  Church 

0  to  255* 

Reliance  Upon    8.0      19.0    30.0      19.0     24.0    100.0  f 
The  Church 


Totals  7.0      20.0    33.0      20.0     20.0    100.0  0 

X2=35.S25;  D.F.=4;  P<.05 
cent  or  less  of  their  activities. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  Tables  7  through  10,  it 
can  be  stated  that  had  the  non~respondent3  returned  their  forms 
and  been  included,  the  percentage  of  relatively  less  involved 
respondents,  both  organizationally  and  subjectively,  would,  no 
doubt,  increase  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percen- 
tage of  involved  respondents.   There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
assume  that  the  inclusion  of  non-respondents  would  alter  the 
basic  relationships  already  discussed  between  organizational 
involvement  and  subjective  involvement. 

Or^anizationn.1  Involvemont  and  Intellectual  Involvement . 
Using  intellectual  involvement  as  the  independent  variable, 
Table  III,  11  reveals  a  positive  relationship  between  intel- 
lectual and  organizational  involvement.   In  Table  11,  whereas 
55.0  per  cent  of  those  who  report  attending  lecture  and 
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discussion  groups  regularly  also  report  more  than  25  per  cent 

reliance  upon  the  church  for  voluntary  participation,  42.0 

per  cent  of  those  who  attend  once  in  a  -.vhile  so  reply,  and 

TABLE  III,  11:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INV0LVEMEN1 
BY  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

ORGANIZATIONAL  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT , 

INVOLVEMENT    ATTENDANCE  OP  LECTURES  AN!)  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

_,    _   ..   Once  in    Hardly     No      _  .  _. 
Regularly    ,„_.-,      D        *  Totals 

a  While     Ever     Answer 


26  to  100$$ 
Reliance  Upon 
The  Church 

0  to  25>' 
Re3_iance  Upon 
The  Church 

77 
55.0 

64 
45.0 

127 
42.0 

175 
58.0 

89 

21.0 

359 
79.0 

31 

25.0 

92 

75.0 

524  N 
55.0  % 

668  N 
67 .0  % 

Totals 

141 
100.0 

300 
100.0 

428 
100.0 

125 
100.0 

992  N 
100.0  °/o 

X2=74. 562;  D.P.=5;  P<.05 
only  21,0  per  cent  of  those  who  hardly  ever  attend  lectures 
and  discussion  groups  rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent 
of  their  activities.   Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that  respondents 
who  are  most  intellectually  involved  are  also  more  likely  to 
rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  com- 
munity activities. 

Using  organizational  involvement  as  the  independent 
variable  in  Table  III,  12,  a  positive  relationship  also  results. 
Whereas  65. 0  per  cent  of  those  whose  reliance  is  over  25  per 
cent  on  the  church  report  either  regulai'  or  once  in  a  while 
attendance  of  lectures  or  discussion  groups,  only  56.0  per 
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of  those  whose  relir>.nce  is  2  5  per  cent  or  less  report  such 

intellectual  involver.ent. 

TABLE  III,  12:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 


ORGANIZATIONAL  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT , 

INVOLVEMENT    ATTENDANCE  OP  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

^    _   _   Once  in    Hardly     No      m    _ 
Regularly    ,__ ._      _    ^     .        Totals 

a  imile     iver     Answer 

26  to  1005* 

Reliance  Upon     24.0       39.0      27.0      10.0     100.0  % 
The  Church 

0  to  25/' 

Reliance  Upon     10.0       26.0      51.0      14.0     100.0  Jo 

The  Church 

Totals  14.0       30.0      43-0      12.0     100.0  % 

^=74. 362;  D.P.=3;  P<.05 

In  summarizing  the  two  tables,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 

to  determine  which  of  the  two  variables  is  the  more  independent, 

It  appears  that  organizational  involvement  is  slightly  more 

independent  of  intellectual  involvement  than  is  true  of  the 

reverse.   In  general,  neither  of  the  two  measures  of  religious 

involvement  is  as  dependent  upon  the  other  as  has  been  the  case 

with  other  measures  of  involvement  already  discussed.   It  can 

be  said,  then,  that  the  interrelationships  between  intellectual 

involvement  and  organizational  involvement  are  positive,  but 

on  the  basis  of  percentage  differences,  they  appear  to  be 

relatively  weak  relationships  compared  to  the  ones  recognized 

between  other  measures  of  involvement.   Again,  there  is  no 

reason  to  assume  that  the  inclusion  of  the  non-respondents 

would  necessarily  alter  the  basic  relationships  discussed. 
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Subjective  I nyo lvemen't  and  Int e lie  otuai  Involvement . 
In  Tables  III,  13  through.  16,  the  two  measures  of  subjective 
involvement  are  correlated  with  intellectual  involvement .   All 
four  tables  reveal  fairly  strong  positive  relationships,  us- 
ing either  variable  as  the  independent  one.   In  Table  III,  13, 
it  is  clear  that  respondents  who  are  most  subjectively  involved 
in  their  religion  are  also  more  likely  to  be  most  intellectu- 
ally involved;  the  reverse  is  also  true,  that  is,  Table  III, 
14  reveals  that  respondents  who  are  most  intellectually  in- 
volved are  more  likely  to  be  most  involved  subjectively  in 

their  religion. 

TABLE  III,  13:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 

INTELLECTUAL        SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

INVOLVEMENT     No     Deeply  _    H        .SomewhatNot  Very  _ 

•       -r    t   ,involveaT    _   ,_    ,   *  Totals 
Answer  Involved         Involve cLinvolved 


No  Answer 

20 

8 

20 

19 

16 

83 

N 

53.0 

6.0 

5.0 

7.0 

10.0 

8.0 

t 

Regularly 

0 

53 

71 

14 

3 

141 

N 

0.0 

42.0 

17.0 

6.0 

2.0 

14.0 

* 

Once  in  a 

5 

41 

169 

84 

17 

316 

N 

While 

13.0 

33.0 

42.0 

33.0 

11.0 

32.0 

Hardly  Ever 

13 

23 

146 

138 

120 

440 

N 

34.0 

18.0 

36.0 

54.0 

77.0 

45.0 

1° 

Totals 

38 

125 

406 

255 

156 

980 

N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

* 

X2=317.34;  D.E.=12;  P<.05 

Using  subjective  involvement  in  religion  as  the  inde- 
pendent variable  in  Table  III,  13,  42.0  per  cent  of  those  who 
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rated  thensolvec  as  deeply  involved  also  reported  regular 
attendance  of  lectures  cr  discussion  groups.   Of  those  who 
rated  themselves  as  involved,  17.0  per  cent  reported  regular 
attendance;  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  somewhat  involved, 
6.0  per  cent  reported  regular  attendance;  and,  of  those  who 
rated  themselves  as  not  very  involved,  only  2.0  per  cent  re- 
ported regular  attendance.   Squally  striking  are  the  follow- 
ing percentage  figures:   only  18.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rated 
themselves  as  deeply  involved  also  reported  hardly  ever  attend- 
ing lectures  or  discussion  groups;  36.0  per  cent  of  those  who 
rated  themselves  as  involved  also  reported  hardly  ever  attend- 
ing such  activities;  54.0  per  cent  of  those  somewhat  involved 
so  reported;  and  77.0  per  cent  of  those  not  very  involved  re- 
ported hardly  ever  attending. 

TABLE  III,  14:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

INTELLECTU.iL        SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

INVOLVEMENT     No     Deeply  _    ,   .SonewhatNot  Very  _,    . 
.       _    ;  ^  ,InvolvcdT    .        ,_.    t   j  Totals 
Answer  Involvea         Involvealnvolved 


No  Answer 

24.1 

9.6 

24.1 

22.9 

19.3 

100.0  $ 

Regularly 

0.0 

37.6 

50.4 

9.9 

2.1 

100.0  cp 

Once  in  a 
While 

1.6 

13.0 

53.5 

26.6 

5.4 

100.0  r/o 

Hardly  Ever 

3.0 

5.2 

33.2 

31.4 

27.3 

100.0  % 

Totals 

4.0 

13.0 

41.0 

26.0 

16.0 

100.0  fo 

X2=317.34;  D.P.»12;  P<.05 

Using  intellectual  involvement  as  the  independent 
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variable  in  Table  III,  14,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  most  in- 
tellectually involved  are  also  more  likely  to  be  most  involved 
subjectively.   Whereas  88.0  per  cent  of  those  who  reported 
regular  attendance  of  lectures,  or  discussion  groups  also  rated 
themselves  as  involved  or  deeply  involved,  66.5  per  cent  of 
those  who  reported  attending  once  in  a  while  also  rated  them- 
selves in  this  way,  and  only  38.4  per  cent  of  those  who  reported 
hardly  ever  attending  also  rated  themselves  as  either  involved 
or  deeply  involved.   In  addition,  whereas  12.0  per  cent  of 
those  who  reported  regular  attendance  also  rated  themselves  as 
either  somewhat  involved  or  not  very  involved,  58.7  per  cent 
of  those  who  reported  hardly  ever  attending  also  reported  be- 
ing either  somewhat  involved  or  not  very  involved. 

In  summarising  Tables  13  and  14,  it  can  be  said  that 
of  the  two  measures  of  involvement,  intellectual  involvement 
is  far  more  dependent  upon  subjective  involvement  in  religion 
than  is  true  of  the  reverse.   It  appears  from  the  data  that 
those  who  become  very  involved  intellectually  must  already 
feel  fairly  involved  subjectively  in  their  religion.   While 
42,0  per  cent  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  deeply  involved 
also  reported  regular  attendance  of  lectures  or  discussion 
groups,  51 »0  per  cent  reported  attending  only  once  in  a  while 
or  hardly  ever;  therefore,  subjective  involvement  in  religion 
is  not  particularly  dependent  upon  intellectual  involvement. 
Finally,  it  can  be  stated  that  subjective  involvement  in  reli- 
gion seems  to  precede  intellectual  involvement. 
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The  interrelationship  which  appear  in  Ta.bles  III, 
15  and  16,  are  almost  identical  to  the  ones  discussed  in 
Tables  III,  13  arid  14.   The  percentage  distributions  and  the 
percentage  differences  are  'very   similar.   Therefore,  the 
tables  can  be  summarised  in  the  following  manner.   From  Table 
15,  respondents  who  are  most  subjectively  involved,  that  is, 
those  who  report  that  the  church  had  influenced  their  ideas 
are  more  likely  to  be  most  involved  intellectually,  and  the 
reverse  is  also  true.   It  is,  however,  most  important  to  note 
that  in  comparing  Tables  13  and  15,  subjective  involvement  in 
religion  appears  to  be  more  predictive  of  intellectual  involve- 
ment than  the  church's  influence  upon  ideas  is  upon  intellect- 
ual involvement.   For  example,  in  Table  15,  of  those  respon- 

TABLE  III,  15:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  'INVOLVEMENT 

INTELLECTUAL  CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 

INVOLVEMENT     No     Yes,  A    Yes,     Don't     Nq     Totals 
Answer   Great   Somewhat   Know 
Deal 


No  Answer 

22 

48.0 

13 
6.0 

16 
5.0 

14 
7.0 

20 
10.0 

85  N 
9.0  f> 

Regularly 

2 

4.0 

58 
28.0 

52 
16.0 

18 

9.0 

12 

6.0 

142  N 
14.0  f> 

Once  in  a 
While 

12 
26.0 

74 
36.0 

125 
38.0 

61 
30.0 

44 
21.0 

316  N 
32.0  f 

Hardly  Ever 

10 
22.0 

59 

29.0 

132 
40.0 

110 
54.0 

130 
63.0 

441  N 

45.0  fo 

Totals 

46 
100.0 

204 
100 . 0 

325 
100 . 0 

203 

100.0 

206 
100.0 

984  N 
100.0  fo 

X2=187.50;  D.F.=12;  P<.05 
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dents  who  reported  that  the  church  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
influence  upon  their  ideas,  28.0  per  cent  also  reported  regu- 
lar attendance  of  lectures  and  discussion  groups.   In  Table 
III,  13*  however,  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  deeply 
involved  in  their  religion,  42.0  per  cent  also  reported  regu- 
lar attendance  of  such  activities.   And,  whereas  63.0  per  cent 
of  those  who  reported  that  the  church  had  had  no  influence 
\ipon  their  ideas  also  reported  hardly  ever  attending  lectures 
or  discussion  groups,  77.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rated  them- 
selves as  not  very  involved  also  reported  hardly  ever  attend- 
ing such  activities.   Clearly,  subjective  involvement  in  reli- 
gion is  more  predictive  of  intellectual  involvement  than  is 
the  church's  influence  upon  ideas. 

TABLE  III,  16:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 
BY  INTELLECTUAL'  INVOLVEMENT 

INTELLECTUAL  CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 

INVOLVEMENT     No     Yes,  A    Yes,     Don't 

A        n       '         c,     ,     „  fco     Totals 

Answer   Great   Somewuat   Enow 

Deal 


No  Answer 

25.9 

15.3 

18.8 

16.5 

23.5 

100.0  % 

Regularly 

1.4 

40.8 

36.6 

12.7 

8.5 

100.0  fo 

Once  in  A 
While 

3.8 

23.4 

39.6 

19.3 

13.9 

100.0  fo 

Hardly  Ever 

2.3 

13.4 

29.9 

24.9 

29.5 

100.0  fo 

Totals 

5.0 

21.0 

33.0 

21.0 

22.0 

■  100.0  fo 

X2 =187. 50;  D.F.=12j  P{.05 

Using  intellectual  involvement  as  the  independent 
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variable  in  Table  III,  16,  it  can  be  said  that  the  most  intel- 
lectually involved  are  also  more  likely  to  report  that  the 
church  had  influenced  their  ideas.   Whereas  77.4  per  cent  of 
those  who  reported  regular  attendance  of  lectures  or  discuss- 
ion groups  also  reported  that  the  church  had  either  influenced 
their  ideas  a  great  deal  or  somewhat,  63.0  per  cent  of  those 
who  reported  attending  once  in  a  while  also  rated  the  church's 
influence  in  this  way,  and  43.3  per  cent  of  those  v/ho  reported 
hardly  ever  attending  also  rated  the  church's  influence  in  this 
way. 

In  summarizing  Tables  III,  13  through  16 ,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  inclusion  of  the  non-respondents  should  not 
alter  the  basic  positive  relationships  discussed;  however,  the 
inclusion  of  the  non-respondents  would,  no  doubt,  substantially 
increase  the  percentage  of  relatively  uninvolved  respondents 
and  correspondingly  decrease  the  percentage  of  involved 
respondents. 

Subjective  Involvement .   In  Tables  III,  17  and  18,  the 
two  measures  of  subjective  involvement  are  correlated  with 
each  other.   After  examining  the  tables,  it  appears  that  sub- 
jective involvement  in  religion  is  more  predictive  of  the 
church's  influence  upon  ideas  than  is  true  of  the  reverse.   In 
other  words,  it  can  be  said  that  if  one  rates  himself  as  deep- 
ly involved  in  his  religion,  he  is  more  likely  to  also  report 
that  the  church  has  influenced  his  ideas  than  he  would  be  to 
rate  himself  as  deeply  involved  if  he  reported  that  the  church 
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has  influenced  his  ideas. 

TABLE  III,  17:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 


CHURCH ' S 

SUBJECT! 

VE    INVOLVEMENT 

IN  RELIGION 

INFLUENCE 
ON  IDEAS 

No 
Answe 

Deeply 
r  Involve^ 

_    .    .SomewhatNot  Very 
,InvolvedT    _    ,_    _   " 
i         Involvedlnvolved 

Totals 

No  Answer 

19 
46.3 

6 
3.1 

15 
2.6 

8 
2.4 

7 

3.6 

55  N 
4.1  # 

Yes,  A  Great 
Deal 

5 
12.2 

87 

44.6 

137 
23.7 

42 
12.8 

18 
9.2 

289  N 
21.6  f 

Yes,  Somewhat    6 
14.6 

54 
27.7 

240 
41.6 

109 

33.2 

35 
17.9 

444  N 
33.2  fo 

Don ' t  Know 

5 
12.2 

26 
13.3 

105 
18.2 

95 

29.0 

42 
21.5 

273  N 
20.4  ^ 

No 

6 

14.6 

22 

11.3 

80 
13.9 

74 
22.6 

93 

47.7 

275  N 
20.6  $ 

TOTALS 

41 
100.0 

195 
100.0 

577 
100.0 

328 

100.0 

195 
100.0  : 

1336  N 
LOO.O  fo 

X2=402.94;  D.P.=16;  P<.05 
TABLE  III,  18:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 


No  Answer     34.5 

10.9 

27.3 

14.5 

12.7 

100.0  f 

Yes,  A  Great 

Deal        1.7 

30.1 

47.4 

14.5 

6.2 

100.0  fo 

Yes,  Somewhat  1.4 

12.2 

54.1 

24.5 

7.9 

100.0  fo 

Don't  Know     1.8 

9.5 

38.5 

34.8 

15.4 

100.0  % 

No             2.2 

8.0 

29.1 

26.9 

33.8 

100.0  f 

TOTALS       ".  3.1 

14.6 

43.2 

24.6 

14.6 

100.0  f 

X2=402.94;  D.E.=16;  P<.05 

Summary  of  the  Results  on  the  Interrelationships  Between 
the  Four  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement .   In  summarizing  the 


results  to  this  exploratory  section  on  the  interrelationships 
between  the  first  four  measures  of  religious  involvement  de- 
fined for  this  study,  it  is  significant  to  briefly  discuss 
some  frequency  distributions  from  the  returns.   Listed  below 
are  the  frequency  distributions  for  each  of  the  four  measures, 
percentages  toward  the  left  on  each  measure  reflecting  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  involvement,  percentages  toward  the 
right  reflecting  a  relatively  low  degree  of  involvement  for 
thax  particular  measure. 

Ritual  Involvement    27.2     36.3     12.3     10.6     10.4/^ 

Subjective  Involve- 
ment, Church's 
Influence  on  Ideas      21.6     33.1     20.4     20. 6c/o 

Subjective  Involve- 
ment in  Religion       14.6     43.2     24.6     14.65* 

Intellectual  Involvement      14.0     32.0     45.0^ 
Organizational  Involvement        34.0     66.0'^ 
Prom  the  above  frequency  distributions,  it  can  be  said,  first 
of  all,  that  respondents  tend  to  be  more  involved  ritually  than 
any  other  measure  of  involvement  with  63. 5  per  cent  of  the  re- 
spondents reporting  that  they  attend  church  at  least  almost 
every  Sunday.   Next  to  ritual  involvement,  it  appears  that  the 
respondents  are  more  subjectively  involved  than  they  are  either 
intellectually  or  organizationally,  with  54.7  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  reporting  that  the  church  had  influenced  their 
ideas  at  least  somewhat  and  57.8  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
rating  themselves  as  either  deeply  involved  or  involved  in 
their  religion.   In  regard  to  intellectual  involvement,  only 
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14.0  pei-  cent  of  the  respondents  reported  attending  lectures 
and  discussion  groups  regularly;  thus,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  intellectual  involvement ,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
respondents  are  not  very  involved  intellectually  in  their  re- 
ligion.  Finally,  in  reference  to  organizational  involvement, 
it  is  clear  that,  according  to  its  definition,  respondents  can 
not  be  described  as  very  involved  organizationally.   Using  the 
most  general  categories,  34.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  rely 
upon  the  church  for  over  25.0  per  cent  of  their  total  commun- 
ity activities,  whereas  66.0  per  cent  rely  upon  the  church  for 
25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  activities. 

The  Hypothesis.   This  section  on  interrelationships  is 
concerned  with  only  one  of  the  hypotheses  found  in  chapter  one 
due  to  its  largely  exploratory  nature.   It  is  the  following: 

Ritual,  organizational,  intellectual,  and 
subjective  involvement  are  positively  inter- 
related measures  of  religious  involvement. 

Prom  the  data  already  presented  in  this  section  of  chapter 
three,  it  can  be  concluded  that  this  hypothesis  is  well  satis- 
fied.  All  four  of  the  measures  are  positively  interrelated, 
as  has  already  been  demonstrated.   In  general,  it  appears  that 
the  more  involved  respondents  are  in  one  measure  of  religious 
involvement,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  also  be  involved 
in  another  measure  of  involvement.   In  other  words,  the  four 
different  measures  of  involvement  mutually  support  each  other. 
Of  the  four  measures,  however,  it  is  clear  that  one  or  two  are 
more  independent  than  the  others.   Por  example,  as  has  already 
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been  pointed  out,  it  appears  that  subjective  involvement  in 
religion  is  more  independent  than  any  of  the  other  measures 
of  involvement.   As  is  evidenced  in  several  tables,  each  of 
the  other  measures  is  clearly  more  dependent  upon  subjective 
involvement  in  religion  than  is  true  of  the  reverse.   Of  the 
four  measures,  subjective  involvement  in  religion  seems  to 
be  the  best  indicator  of  the  individual's  over-all  religious 
commitment.   And ,  next  to  subjective  involvement  in  religion, 
the  data  indicate  that  ritual  involvement  is  the  most  pre- 
dictive of  the  other  measures. 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated  that  in  exploring 
the  interrelationships  between  the  first  four  measures  of  re- 
ligious involvement  defined  for  study,  it  has  been  shown  that 
all  four  are  positively  interrelated  when  correlated  with  one 
another.   In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that  subjective  in- 
volvement in  religion  is  the  most  predictive  of  the  other  three 
measures,  with  ritual  involvement  being  second  in  predictive 
ability. 

II.   Four  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement  and  Consequential 
Involvement . 

Introduction.   Having  explored  the  interrelationships 

between  the  four  measures  of  religious  involvement  in  the  first 

section  of  this  chapter,  it  is  the  purpose  of  section  two  to 

determine  whether  or  not  each  of  the  four  measures  affects  the 

attitudes  of  the  individual  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in 

social  issues  as  measured  in  consequential  involvement.   In 

other  words,  what  effect,  if  any,  does  religious  involvement 
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have  upon  the  social  ideology  of  the  individual?   In  specific 
reference  to  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  issues,  is  the 
religiously  involved  individual  more  likely  to  perceive  such 
a  role  differently  than  the  individual  who  is  not  particularly 
involved  religiously? 

In  this  section,  the  author  deals  with  the  above  ques- 
tions, which,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  would  seem  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  any  church  in  deciding  whether  to 
pursue  an  active  or  a  passive  role  in  dealing  with  contempor- 
ary issues  and  problems.   Recognising  survival  of  the  church 
itself  as  the  church's  most  important  goal,  many  churchmen 
have  resisted  any  active  involvement  in  secular  problems  on 
the  basis  that  the  church  will  lose  its  membership  and  its 
financial  support  should  it  take  a  public  stand  on  certain 
issues.   Apparently,  however,  there  has  been  little  research 
conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  assumption  is  based 
on  fact.   The  real  question  is  the  following:   do  church  mem- 
bers express  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
church's  role  in  social  issues,  and,  secondly,  do  such  atti- 
tudes vary  with  specific  measures  or  religious  involvement. 

Since  consequential  involvement  is  a  measure  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  respondent  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in 
social  issues,  a  respondent  can  be  described  as  exhibiting 
either  a  conservative  or  a  liberal  attitude.   For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  a  conservative  attitude  is  defined  as  one  which 
reflects  the  desire  that  the  church  should  not  take  an  active 
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role  in  social  issues,  that  it  should  remain  silent  on  contro- 
versial issues,  and,  that  it  should  concentrate  on  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  ministering  to  the  needs  of  its  members.   A 
liberal  attitude,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  which  reflects  the 
opinion  that  the  church  should  take  an  active  role  in  social 
problems,  that  it  should  speak  out  on  controversial  issues, 
and  actively  attempt  to  lead  and  influence  others  in  combatting 
social  problems. 

"The  Church  Should  Stick  to  Religion.  "  The  first  measure 
of  consequential  involvement  to  be  examined  is  the  response  to 
the  statement,  "The  church  should  stick  to  religion  and  not 
concern  itself  with  social  and  economic  problems."   Respondents 
were  asked  to  either  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement.   Of 
the  1,341  respondents,  72.9  per  cent  disagreed  with  the  state- 
ment,  20.1  per  cent  agreed,  and  7.0  per  cent  did  not  answer  the 
question.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  respondents  do  not  feel  that  the  church  should  stick  to 
religion  per  se,  and,  therefore,  exhibit  a  relatively  liberal 
attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  issues. 

In  Tables  III,  19  through  22,  responses  to  this  state- 
ment are  correlated  with  different  measures  of  religious  in- 
volvement in  order  to  determine  whether  a  specific  measure  of 
involvement  affects  this  measure  of  consequential  involvement. 
In  Table  III,  19,  results  are  correlated  with  ritual  involve- 
ment.  Although  the  relationship  is  not  consistent,  it  is 
clear  that  the  respondents  who  are  most  ritually  involved, 
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that  is,  tho^e  who  attend  church  either  every  Sunday  or  almost 

every  Sunday,  are  less  likely  to  agree  that  the  church  should 

TABLE  III,  19:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  STICK  TO  RELIGION  BY  RITUAL 
INVOLVEMENT . 

"The  church  should  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

stick  to  religion  ._      _  .    n 

,  .  .    ..         „      Almost  Twice  Once  „   ,_ 

and  not  concern  it-   No   .every  _,  Hard].y_    _ 

,.   ...      .  ,    A         ,   Every     a      a    -,    ''Totals 
self  with  social    AnswerSunday,,       ..   ,,  ,,   ..  Ever 

Sunday  konth  Month 
and  economic  prob- 
lems .  " 

No  Answer  10     26     31     15      2     10     94  N 

23.8   7.1   6.4    9.1   1.4   7.1   7.0  % 

Agree  8     62     95     41     31     32    269  N 

19.0  16.9   19.6   25.0   21.7   22.9   20.1  c/o 

Disagree  24    279    359    108    110     98    978  N 

57.1  76.0  74.0   65.9  76.9  70.0  72.9  $ 

Totals  42    367    485    164   143    140  1341  N 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  fo 

X2=32.909;  D.F.=10;  P<.05 
stick  to  religion  and  not  concern  itself  with  social  and  eco- 
noraic problems.   Thus,  Table  19  seems  to  indicate  that  ritual 
involvement  is  associated  with  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
role  of  the  church  in  social  action. 

In  Table  III,  20,  the  relationship  between  subjective 
involvement  in  religion  and  response  to  the  statement  that  the 
church  should  stick  to  religion  is  very  consistent.   The  more 
subjectively  involved  in  religion  the  respondents  are,  the  less 
likely  they  are  to  agree  that  the  church  should  stick  to  reli- 
gion and  not  concern  itself  with  social  and  economic  problems. 
In  other  words,  the  more  involved  respondents  are  more  liberal 
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TABLE  III,  20:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  TIL,  ST..     'T  THAT 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  STICK  TO  RELIGION  BY  SUB- 
JECTIVE INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 

"The  church  should  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

stick  to  relicion 

and  not  concern  it-   No    Deeply   _    ,   .SonewhatNot  Vervn    _ 
..   ...      .  ,    ,       -    ,   -Involved-    .   ,_    _   ,  Totals 

self  with  social    Answer  Involved         Involvedlnvolved 

and  economic  prob- 
lems. " 


No  Answer 

10 

24.4 

9 

4.6 

40 
6.9 

19 

5.8 

15 

7.7 

93  N 
7.0  c/o 

Agree 

8 
19.5 

35 
17.9 

111 
19.2 

67 
20.4 

47 
24.1 

268  N 
20.0  $> 

Disagree 

23 

56.1 

151 
77.4 

427 
73.9 

242 
73.8 

133 
68.2 

976  N 
73.0  p 

Totals  41    195     578    328     195    1337  N 

100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0         100.0         100.0   & 

X2=25.338;    D.F.-8;    P<.05 

TABLE  III,  21:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  STICK  TO  RELIGION  BY  THE 
CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE  UPON  IDEAS 


"The  church 

should 

CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE 

UPON 

IDj^AS 

stick  to  religion 
and  not  concern  it- 
s-elf with  social 
and  economic  prob- 

-  No 
Answer 

Yes,  A 

G-reat 

Deal 

Yes, 

Some- 
what 

Don't 
Know 

No 

Totals 

lems  .  " 

• 

No  Answer 

17 

17 

22 

24 

14 

94  N 

30.4 

5.9 

4.9 

8.8 

5.1 

7.0  c/o 

Agree 

13 

52 

63 

58 

78 

269  N 

23.2 

17.9 

15.3 

21.2 

28.3 

20.1  fo 

Disagree 

26 

221 

355 

192 

184 

978  N 

46.4 

76.2 

79.8 

70.1 

66.7 

72.9  fo 

Totals 

56 

290 

445 

274 

276 

1341  N 

100.0 

100 . 0 

.100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  $ 

X2=25.367;  D.P.=8;P<.05 
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in  their  perception  of  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  issues. 
For  example,  whereas  24-1  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  rated 
themselves  as  not  very  involved  in  their  religion  agreed  with 
the  statement,  the  percentage  steadily  decreases  with  increas- 
ing degrees  of  involvement.   Thus,  20.4  per  cent  of  those  some- 
what involved  agreed,  19.2  per  cent  of  the  involved  agreed,  and 
only  17.9  per  cent  of  the  deeply  involved  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment.  The  same  relationship  exists  in  Table  III,  21,  using 
the  second  measure  of  subjective  involvement,  the  church's  in- 
fluence upon  ideas.   The  more  the  church  has  influenced  the 
ideas  of  the  respondents,  the  more  the  respondents  tend  to  ex- 
press a  liberal  attitude.   Thus,  the  data  from  Tables  20  and 
21  indicate  that  both  measures  of  subjective  involvement  are 

associated  with  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  role  of  the  church 

f 

in  social  action. 

Table  III,  22  correlates  organizational  involvement  with 
the  response  to  the  statement  that  the  church  should  stick  to 
religion.   Even  though  the  relationship  is  consistent  and  the 
chi  square  value  is  significant,  the  percentage  differences  are 
small.   V/ith  over  25  per  cent  reliance  upon  the  church  for  com- 
munity activities,  respondents  are  less  likely  to  agree  with 
the  statement.   Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  organizational  in- 
volvement seems  to  be  associated  with  a  liberal  view  of  the 
role  of  the  church  in  social  issues. . 

In  summarizing  Tables  III,  19  through  22,  it  can  be 
stated  that  in  response  to  the  statement,  "The  church  should 
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TABLE  III,  22:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THE  CHURCH  SHOULD  STICK  TO  RELIGION  BY  ORG-ANI* 

ZATIONAL  INVUL".      I. 


28 
6.0 

99 
11.0 

127  N 
10.0  f 

78 
17.0 

179 
20.0 

257  H 

19.0  f 

349 
77.0 

609 
69.0 

958  N 

71.0  fo 

455 
100.0 

887 
100.0 

1342  N 
100.0  fo 

"The  church  should  stick      ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

to  religion  and  not  con-  -^     ,^^,'   ~     „,-,-' 
.  *  ..   ...      .  .   26  to  100>   0  to  25fa 

cern  itsulf  with  social   _  _  .         ,,  _  .  _ 

,  -      „   Reliance  on  Reliance  on   Totals 
and  economic  problems."   .,    „.  , 

the  Church   the  Churcn 

No  Answer 

Agree 

Disagree 

Totals 

^=12. 001;  D.F.-2;  P<.05 
stick  to  religion  and  not  concern  itself  with  social  and  econo- 
mic problems,"  respondents  were  more  likely  to  disagree  if  they 
were  religiously  involved  to  some  degree,  ritually,  subjective- 
ly, or  organizationally.  Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  measure  of  consequential  involvement,  religious 
involvement  does  indeed  have  an  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  issues;  and, 
further,  it  can  be  concluded  that  religious  involvement  appears 
to  have  a  libera.1  effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  church  members. 

Taking  into  account  that  religious  involvement  appears 
to  have  a  liberal  effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  church  members 
toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action,  the  problem  of 
how  the  non-re6pondents  would  affect  the  data  in  Tables  19 
through  22  must  be  considered.   It  has  been  stressed  repeatedly 


ei 


that    the    non-respondents,    who    corr.prj.se    35    to    50    per    cent    of 

50 

the  population  surveyed,    are  considerably  less  involved  in 

every  way  in  the  church  than  the  respondents.   Therefore,  had 
the  non-respondents  been  included  in  the  data,  the  percentage 
of  persons  who  agreed  with  the  statement  that  the  church  should 
stick  to  religion  would,  no  doubt,  be  greater  with  the  percen- 
tage disagreeing  becoming  smaller.   Thus,  what  appears  to  be 
an  overwhelming  majority,  over  70.0  per  cent  disagreeing  with 
the  statement,  would  not  be  so  great  had  the  non-respondents 
returned  their  questionnaires. 

"There  is  Little  that  the  Church  Can  Do  About  Social 
and  Economic  Problems . "  In  Tables  III,  23  through  25 »  differ- 
ent measures  of  religious  involvement  are  correlated  with  the 
response  to  the  statement,  "Aside  from  preaching,  there  is 
little  that  the  church  can  do  about  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems."  The  respondents  were  asked  to  either  agree  or  disagree. 
While  74.9  per  cent  of  the  respondents  disagreed  with  the  state- 
ment, 18.2  per  cent  agreed,  and  6.9  per  cent  did  not  answer 
the  question.   Thus,  it  can  be  said  that  the  large  majority  of 
respondents  do  feel  that  the  church  can  do  something  in  the 
realm  of  social  problems  besides  preaching. 

In  Table  III,  23 »  there  is  a  very  strong  negative 
relationship  between  agreeing  with  the  statement  and  ritual 
involvement.   In  other  words,  with  increasing  degrees  of  ritual 


See  pages  33  and  34. 
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involvement,  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  agreed  with  the 

statement  steadily  decreases.   \fhereas  22.9  per  cent  of  those 

hardly  ever  attending  church  agreed  with  the  statement,  this 

TABLE  III,  23:   DIFFERENCES  III  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  ABOUT  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS,  3Y  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 


"Aside  from  preach-  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

ing,  there  is  little   „  _.      Almost  Twice  Once  TT 

ZZ^L    *.i.*       v.    v.        ljo  Every  -,                   Hardly  _    , 

that  the  church  can  ,  _   ,"  x^very     a      a    7,      Totals 

,         .  _     ,  Answerounday,,   ,*'  rr  ,.    .  Ever 

do  about  social  and  Sunday  Month  Month 

economic  problems." 

No  Answer                8  28     31     12      4      9     92  N 

19.0  7.6    6.4   7.3    2.8    6.4    6.9  £ 

Agree                  10  57     80     35     30     32    244  N 

23.8  15.5   16.5   21.3   21.0   22.9   18.2  # 

Disagree               24  282    374    117    109     99   1005  N 

57.1  76.8  77.1  71.3   76.2   70.7   74.9  $ 


Totals  42    367    485    164   143    140  1341  N 

100.0   100.0  100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   ft 

X2=22.102;  D.F.=10;  P<.05 
figure  steadily  decreases  to  15*5  per  cent  of  those  respondents 
reporting  attendance  of  church  services  every  Sunday.   It  can 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  ritual  involvement  is  again  rela- 
ted to  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social 
issues. 

In  Table  III,  24,  the  relationship  between  subjective 
involvement  in  religion  and  expression  of  a  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  church's  role  is  similar  to  the  one  found  in  Table 
III,  23.   Using  subjective  involvement  In  religion  as  the 
measure  of  religious  involvement,  there  is  a  difference  of 
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12.8  per  cent  between  respondents  rating  themselves  as  deeply 

involved  who  also  agree  with  the  statement,  and  respondents 

rating  themselves  as  not  very  involved  who  also  agree  with  the 

statement.   Whereas  only  14.4  per  cent  of  the  deeply  involved 

TABLE  III,  24:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  ABOUT  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  RELIGION. 

"Aside  from  preach-       SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

ing,  there  is  little    „    _    _  _     ,  Not 

.,  I  . ,    -■     •,  No   Deeply   _    _    , Somewhat  ..     _  .  _ 

that  the  church  can   .      _    _    .InvolvedT    .    ,  Very  Totals 

,    .         .  _     ,   Answerlnvolved         Involved  _ 

do  about  social  and  Invo- 

econornic  problems."  lved 

No  Answer 


11 

9 

42 

19 

11 

92  N 

26.8 

4.6 

7.3 

5.8 

5.6 

6.9  c/o 

Agree                    7  28  92  63  53  243  N 

17.1  14.4  15.9  19.2  27.2  18.2  # 

Disagree                23  158  444  246  131  1002  N 

56.1  81.0  76.8  75.0  67.2  74.9  $ 


Totals  41     195     578     328     195    1337  N 

100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0      100.0   fo 

X2=43.137;    D.F.=8;    ?C.05 

agree  that  the  church  can  do  little  about  social  and  economic 

problems,  27.2  per  cent  of  the  not  very  involved  agree.   Thus, 

it  can  be  said  that  subjective  involvement  in  religion  does 

have  an  effect  upon  the  respondent's  attitudes  toward  the 

church,  and,  that  this  effect  is  apparently  a  libera.1  one. 

In  Table  III,  25 »  the  percentage  differences  are  small; 

however,  the  relationship  between  involvement  and  expression 

of  a  liberal  attitude  is,  again,  found  even  though  there  is 

only  a  4.0  per  cent  difference  between  those  respondents  who 
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rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  community 

activities  and  those  whose  reliance  is  25  per  cent  or  less. 

Whereas  19.0  per  cent  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for 

25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  total  community  activities  also 

agree  with  the  statement  that  there  is  little  that  the  church 

can  do  about  social  and  economic  problems,  only  15.0  per  cent 

of  those  whose  reliance  is  over  25  per  cent  so  agree. 

TABLE  III,  25:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  ABOUT  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  BY  ORGANIZATIONAL 
INVOLVEMENT . 

"Aside  from  preach-  ORG-ANIZATI ON AL  INVOLVEMENT 

ing,  there  is  little  ^    tQ      ,         Q    ±q         ^ 
that  the  cnurch  can 


do  about  social  and 
economic  problems." 


Reliance  on   Reliance  on      Totals 
the  Church    the  Church 


No  Answer 
Agree 
Disagree 
Totals 


33 
7.0 

95 
,    10.0 

128  N 
10.0  fo 

67 
15.0 

167 
19.0 

234  N 
17.0  $ 

355 
78.0 

625 
71.0 

980  N 
73.0  $ 

455 
100.0 

887 
100.0 

1342  N 
100.0  c/o 

X2=8.455;  D.P.=2;  P<.05 

Tables  III,  23  through  25 >  can  be  summarised  in  the 
following  manner.   In  response  to  the  statement,  ".^side  from 
preaching,  there  is  little  the  church  can  do  about  social 
and  economic  problems,"  the  more  religiously  involved  the  re- 
spondent, the  more  he  is  likely  to    express  a  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action.   This 
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relationship  appears  to  be  most  pronounced  when  using  subjec- 
tive involvement  in  religion  as  the  independent  variable.   Had 
"the  non-respondents  returned  their  questionnaires  and  been  in- 
cluded in  the  data,  it  is  most  probably  that  the  percentage 
of  persons  agreeing  v/ith  the  statement  that  there  is  little 
•the  church  can  do  about  social  and  economic  problems  would  in- 
crease while  the  percentage  disagreeing  would  decrease.   This 
statement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  non-respondents 
are  considerably  less  involved  in  the  church  than  the  respon- 
dents; and,  since  it  lias  been  shown  that  uninvolved  persons 
"tend  to  be  more  conservative  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  role 
of  the  church,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the  non-respondents' 
inclusion  would  decrease  the  large  percentage  of  persons  dis- 
agreeing with  the  statement  about  the  church's  ability  to  deal 

r 

with  social  and  economic  problems. 

Public  Involvement  of  the  Clergy  in  Social  Issues .   In 
Tables  III,  26  through  28,  different  measures  of  religious  in- 
volvement are  correlated  with  the  response  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  think  it  is  all  right  for  your  clergyman  to  become 
publicly  involved  in  current  social  issues,  such  as  civil 
rights  marches,  sit-ins,  peace  marches,  or  anti-Viet  Nam  demon- 
strations?"  Respondents  were  asked  to  check  yes  or  no  on  the 
questionnaire.   Of  the  1340  respondents,  65.5  per  cent  answered 
no,  26.7  per  cent  answered  yes,  and  7.8  per  cent  did  not  answer 
"the  question.   It  can  be  stated,  therefore,  that  a  large  major- 
ity exhibit  a  rather  conservative  attitude  in  the  case  of  this 
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measure  of  consequential  involvement.   This  is  not  particu- 
larly surprising,  perhaps,  when  compared  to  the  first  two  mea- 
sures of  consequential  involvement  already  discussed  because 
both  of  the  latter  are  very  general  statements.   Both  the 
statement  that  the  church  should  stick  to  religion  and  the  one 
that  there  is  little  the  church  can  do  about  social  and  econo- 
mic problems  allow  the  respondent  to  express  a  relatively  lib- 
eral attitude  without  specifying  definite  plans  for  the  church's 
role  in  social  action.   In  this  measure  of  consequential  in- 
volvement, however,  the  question  is  quite  explicit,  asking  the 
respondent  whether  he  favors  his  own  clergyman's  involvement 
in  social  issues  in  a  very  public  and  controversial  manner. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  exhibit- 
ing a  liberal  attitude  drops  so  sharply. 

In  Table  III,  26,  the  response  to  the  question  concern- 
ing public  involvement  of  the  clergy  is  correlated  with  ritual 
involvement  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  response  varies 
with  this  measure  of  religious  involvement.   Prom  an  examina- 
tion of  the  table,  there  appears  to  be  no  relationship  between 
ritual  involvement  and  this  measure  of  consequential  involve- 
ment.  The  only  difference,  and  it  is  a  small  one,  4.0  per 
cent,  is  between  those  who  attend  every  Sunday  and  the  rest  of 
the  respondents.   Those  who  attend  every  Sunday  are  slightly 
more  likely  to  express  a  relatively  liberal  attitude.   This 
is  not  a  consistent  relationship ,  however,  and  the  chi  square 
value  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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TABLE  III,  26: 


DIFFERENCES  III  RESPONSE  TO  WHETHER  OK  NOT  IT 
13  ALL  RIGHT  FOR  A  CLERGYMAN  TO  BECOME  PUB- 
LICLY INVOLVED  IN  CURRENT  SOCIAL  ISSUES  3Y 
RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT . 


RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 


"Do  you  think  it  is 

all  right  for  your  ._      _.  . 

_  ,  ,T    -r.      Almost  Twice  Once  TT   ,_ 

Clergyman  to  become   No  Every  £         &  &   Haraly^^ 

involved  publicly    Answerounaay^    Konth  ^^   *ver 
in  current  social 
issues,  such  as  ci- 
vil rights  marches, 
sit-ins,  peace  mar- 
ches, or  ant i -Viet 
Nam  demonstrations?" 


No  Answer  4     20     42     15     10     13    104  N 

9.5    5.4    8.7    9.2    7.0    9.3    7.8  fo 

Yes  5   118   110    46    40    39    358  N 

11.9   32.2   22.7   28.2   28.0   27.9   26.7  % 

No  33   229    333   102     93    88   878  N 

78.6   62.4   68.7   62.6   65.0   62.9   65.5  cp 

Totals  42    367    485    163    143    140   1340  II 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  $ 

X2=17.660;  D.F.=10j  P<.10 

In  Table  III,  27 »  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between 

subjective  involvement  and  consequential  involvement.   Y/hereas 

only  21.4  per  cent  of  those  who  reported  that  the  church  had 

had  no  influence  upon  them  also  answered  yes  to  having  their 

clergyman  become  publicly  involved,  this  percentage  increases 

steadily  with  increasing  degrees  of  subjective  involvement.   Of 

those  who  reported  that  they  don't  know  if  the  had  influenced 

their  ideas,  25.2  per  cent  answered  yes,  30.3  per  cent  of  those 

who  reported  that  the  church  had  had  'somewhat  of  an  influence 

upon  their  ideas  answered  yes,  and  30.8  per  cent  of  those  who 

reported  the  church  had  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon 
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TABLE  III,  27 


DIFFER  1NCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  IT 
ZS  ALL  RIGHT  FOR  A  CLERGYMAN  TO  BECOME  PUB- 
LICLY INVOLVED  IN  CURRENT  SOCIAL  I3SUL3  BY 
SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT ,  THE  CHURCH'S  INFLUENCE 
UPON  IDEA3. 


"Do  you  think  it  is 
all  right  for  your 
clergyman  to  become    No 
publicly  involved    Answer 
in  current  social 
issues,  such  as  ci- 
vil rights  marches, 
6it-ins,  peace  mar- 
ches, or  anti-Viet 
Nam  demonstrations?" 


CHURCH1 S  INFLUENCE  ON  IDEAS 


Ye  s ,  A   Ye  s , 
Great 


Deal 


oome- 
what 


Don '  t 
Know 


No    Totals 


No  Answer 


Yes 


No 


Totals 


15 
26.8 

15 
5.2 

33 
7.4 

19 
6.9 

22 

8.0 

104  N 
7.8  $ 

5 
8.9 

89 
30.8 

135 
30.3 

69 
25.2 

59 

21.4 

357  N 
26.6  fo 

36 
64.3 

185 
64.0 

277 
62.2 

186 
67.9 

195 
70.7 

879  N 
65.6  fo 

56    289    445    274    276   1340  N 
100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0  $ 


X2=44.920;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 
their  ideas  also  answered  yes.   Thus,  the  likelihood  of  express- 
ing a  liberal  attitude  toward  public  involvement  of  the  clergy 
increases  steadily  with  increasing  involvement. 

In  Table  III,  28,  organizational  involvement  is  corre- 
lated with  the  response  to  the  question  concerning  public  in- 
volvement of  the  clergy.   Although  the  percentage  differences 
are  not  large  and  the  chi  square  value  is  not  quite  significant 
at  the  .05  level,  the  relationship  between  involvement  and  ex- 
pression of  a  liberal  attitude  appears.   Those  respondents  who 
rely  upon  the  church  for  more  than  25  per  cent  of  their  total 
community  activities  answered  yes  to  the  question  more  than 
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TABLE  III,  28:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  WHETHER  OK  LOT  IT 

IS  ALL  RIGHT  FOR  A  CLERGYMAN  TO  BECOME  PUB- 
LICLY INVOLVED  IN  CURRENT  SOCIAL  ISSUES  3Y 
ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEl 2BNI . 

"Do  you  think  it  is  all       ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 
right  for  your  clergy-  ^    ±q  ,    Q    ^  , 

man  to  become  publicly   _,  _.  .  _  _  .  m    _ 

_   ,  .  Reliance  on   Reliance  on      Totals 

involved  m  current  soc-  ,    _,,    .     ..   _.    . 
.  _  ,       .   the  Church    the  Church 

lal  issues,  such  as  ci- 
vil rights  marches,  sit- 
ins,  peace  marches,  or 
anti-Viet  Nam  demonstra- 
tions?" 

No  Answer 


Yes 

No 

Totals 

^=5. 038;  D.P.=2;  P<.10 
those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
their  total  activities.   It  appears  again,  therefore,  that  re- 
ligious involvement  does,  indeed,  have  an  effect  upon  the  mem- 
ber's attit\ides  toward  the  role  of  the  church,  and  that  this 
effect  is  a  liberal  one. 

In  summary  of  Tables  III,  26  through  28,  it  can  be  stated 
that  while  the  majority  of  respondents  do  not  think  it  is  all 
right  for  their  clergyman  to  become  publicly  involved  in  cur- 
rent social  issues,  respondents  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in 
this  regard  if  they  are  relatively  involved  religiously,  par- 
ticularly subjectively  and  organizationally.  Apparently,  ri- 
tual involvement  has  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  this  measure 


40 
9.0 

74 
8.0 

114  N 
8.0  $ 

136 
30.0 

218 
25.0 

354  N 
27.0  c/o 

279 
61.0 

595 
67.0 

874  N 
65.0  fo 

455 
100.0 

887 
100.0 

1342  N 
100.0  f 
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of  consequential  involvement;  however,  it  is  a^ain  subjective 
involvement  which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  effect.   At 
this  point,  the  question  must  arise  as  to  how  the  inclusion 
of  the  non- respondents  would  have  affected  the  data  in  Tables 
26  through  28.   It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  only 
26.7  per  ct.-nt  of  the  respondents  answered  yes  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  felt  it  was  all  right  for  their  clergyman  to  be- 
come publicly  involved  in  social  issues.   Assuming,  as  we  have 
repeatedly,  that  the  non-respondents  are  considerably  less  in- 
volved religiously  than  the  respondents,  it  follows  that  had 
the  non-respondents  been  included,  the  percentage  answering 
yes  to  the  question  would  be  even  less  than  26.7,  perhaps  as 
low  as  10  to  15  per  cent.   There  is  no  reason  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  the  basic  relationships  between  the  measures  of 

t 

involvement  and  expression  of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the 
role  of  the  church  would  be  significantly  altered  had  the 
non-respondents  been  included. 

The  Church  and  Specific  Social  Issues.   The  fourth 
measure  of  consequential  involvement  involves  the  following 
question:   "Do  you  think  your  church  should  be  concerned  with 
any  of  the  following  issues?   Racial  prejudice,  local  politics, 
birth  control,  Viet  Ilam,  or  the  Ecumenical  Movement."   Respon- 
dents were  asked  to  check  yes  or  no  for  each  issue.   The  ques- 
tion itself  was  designed  to  confront . the  respondent  with  spe- 
cific current  social  issues,  and,  thus,  to  allow  the  respon- 
dent to  decide  whether  or  not  he  thinks  the  church  should  be 
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Answer 

Tea 

No 

13.9 

65.7 

20.1  <■'<> 

23.5 

25.6 

50.8  c/o 

20.6 

50.1 

29. A-  fo 

22.6 

40.6 

36.8  $ 

13.9 

75.5 

10.4  cp 

concerned  with  any  or  all  of  them.   Below  are  the  frequency 
distributions  for  each  issue: 

I 

Racial  Prejudice 
Local  Politics 
Birth  Control 
Viet  Nam 
Ecumenical  Movement 

It  is  not  surprising  that  respondents  answered  yes  most  fre- 
quently to  the  one  issue  which  is  inherently  religious  by 
nature,  the  Ecumenical  Movement.   In  fact,  it  appears  that  re- 
spondents are  more  likely  to  answer  yes  to  issues  which,  at 
least,  possess  a  relatively  obvious  moral  question,  such  as 
racial  prejudice  and  birth  control.   This  is  certainly  not  to 
say  that  there  is  no  moral  question  in  local  politics  or  the 
Viet  Nam  issue;  however,  the  moral  question  in  racial  preju- 
dice, for  example,  is  more  overt  to  the  general  public.   V/hile 
it  is  difficult,  therefore,  for  an  individual  to  establish  a 
connection  between  politics  and  the  church,  it  is  also  diffi- 
cult for  an  individual  to  deny  a  connection  between  the  ecumen- 
ical movement  and  the  church.   Prom  a  somewhat  different  point 
of  view,  such  issues  as  politics  and  war  have  long  been  sep- 
arated from  the  church  in  the  American  tradition,  so  it  is  not 
surprising  that  respondents  should  express  a  relatively  con- 
servative attitude  toward  such  issues.   In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  church  has  been  called  upon  more  and  more  to  take  a 
Christian  stand  upon  controversial  issues,  and  many  churches 
have  done  so. 
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The  question  which  is  most  important  in  this  section 
is  whether  or  not  religious  involvement  makes  a  difference  in 
the  attitudes  of  church  members  concerning  the  church's  role 
in  social  action.   In  Tables  III,  29  through  32,  different 
measures  of  religious  involvement  are  correlated  with  answer- 
ing yes  to  whether  or  not  the  church  should  be  concerned  with 
a  specific  issue.   In  Table  III,  29,  respondents  who  answered 
yes  are  broken  down  by  degree  of  ritual  involvement.   In  re- 
gard to  the  issue  of  birth  control,  ritual  involvement  appar- 
ently lias  no  effect.   In  regard  to  the  Viet  Nam  issue  and  the 

TABLE  III,  29:   "YES"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  IS- 
SUES BY  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT. 


ISSUE 

No 

Answer 

Every 

Sunday 

RITUAL 
Almost 
Every 

Sunday 

INVOLVE 

Twice 

a 

Month 

I  LENT 
Once 

a 
Month 

Hardly 
Ever 

Totals 

Racial 

Prejudice 

21 
50.0 

263 
71.7 

332 
68.6 

104 

63.4 

91 
64.1 

70 
50.4 

881  N 
65.8  fo 

Local 

Politics 

8 
19.0 

113 
30.8 

127 
26.2 

43 
26.2 

31 
21.7 

22 

15.8 

344  N 
25.7  fo 

BirthC 
Control 

16 

38.1 

206 
56.1 

234 
48.2 

75 
45.7 

77 
53.8 

63 
45.0 

671  N 
50.0  $ 

Viet  Nam 

15 
35.7 

165 
45.0 

202 
41.6 

71 

43.3 

58 
40.6 

34 
24.3 

545  N 

40.6  fo 

Ecumenical 
Movement 

19 
45.2 

293 
80.1 

378 
77.9 

122 

74.4 

111 
78.2 

89 
64.0 

1012  N 
75.6  f 

^=46.281;  D.P. 

X2=28.643;  D.P. 

°X  =31.295;  D.P. 


=10;  P<.05 
=10;  P<.05 
=10;  P<.05 


d  2 

4: 


:36.299;  D.P. 
:57.970;  D.F. 


=10;P<.05 

=10;P<.05 


Ecumenical  Movement,  the  only  significant  difference  is  between 
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those  who  hardly  ever  attend  church  and  the  rest  of  the  respon- 
dents; therefore,  some  degree  of  ritual  involvement  seems  to 
Increase  the  likelihood  cf  expressinj  a  liberal  attitude.   In 
regard  to  racial  prejudice  and  local  politics,  the  effect  of 
ritual  involvement  is  most  striking.   In  both  cases,  increasing 
degrees  of  ritual  involvement  are  followed  by  an  increasing 
percentage  of  respondents  who  answered  yes  to  whether  or  not 
the  church  should  be  concerned.   In  summarizing  Table  III,  29 » 
it  can  be  said  that  with  the  exception  of  the  issue  of  birth 
control,  ritual  involvement  is  associated  with  the  expression 
of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  concern  with  speci- 
fic social  issues. 


TA3LE  III,  30:   "YES"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  IL-3ULS 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 


ISSUE 

SUBJECTIVE 

INVOLVEMENT  IN 

RELIGION 

No     Deeply  . 
Answer  Involved' 

_    .SomewhatNot  Very 
LnvolvedT    _    .._ 

Invol.vedInvoj.ve  a 

Totals 

Racial 

Prejudice 

16 

39.0 

152 
77.9 

401 
69.6 

204 
62.4 

106 
54.4 

879  N 
65.9  £ 

Local  Politics    5 
12.2 

74 
37.9 

149 
25.8 

78 
23.9 

36 
18.5 

342  N 
25.6  c/o 

Birth  Control 

c  19 
46.3 

113 
57.9 

299 
51.7 

154 
47.0 

84 

43.1 

669  N 
50.0  c/o 

Viet  Hamd 

16 
39.0 

102 
52.3 

237 
41.0 

129 
39.3 

58 
29.7 

542  N 
40.5  > 

■a                          -,e 

ecumenical 

Movement 

22 

53.7 

155 
79.5 

456 
79.2 

246 
•  75.2 

130 
66.7 

1009  N 
75.6  # 

,X^=54.5QO;    D.P.=8 

X2=31.090;    L.E.=8 

CX   =24.830;    D.F.=8 


P<.05 
P<.05 
P<.05 


dX^=28.103;    B.P.=8;    P<.C5 
eX  =37.204;    B.E.=8;    P<.05 
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In  Table  III,  30,  respondents  who  answered  yes  to 
whether  or  not  the  church  should  be  concerned  with  the  five 
social  issues  are  broken  dov:n  by  subjective  involvement  in 
religion.   The  results  are  most  striking.   For  each  of  the 
five  social  issues,  the  percentage  of  respondents  answering 
yes  increases  with  increasing  degrees  of  subjective  involve- 
ment.  In  regard  to  racial  prejudice,  for  example,  only 
54.4  per  cent  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  not  very  in- 
volved in  their  religion  answered  yes.   Of  those  who  rated 
"themselves  as  somewhat  involved,  62.4  per  cent  answered  yes; 
of  those  who  rated  themselves  as  involved,  69.6  per  cent  an- 
swered yes;  and,  finally,  of  those  who  rated  themselves  as 
deeply  involved,  77.9  per  cent  answered  yes.   The  same  con- 
sistent relationship  appears  for  each  of  the  other  four  social 

r 

issues.   Therefore,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  subjective  in- 
volvement in  religion  independently  affects  the  attitudes  of 
the  individual  toward  the  church's  role  in  current  social 
issues. 

In  Table  III,  31,  the  second  measure  of  subjective 
involvement ,  the  church's  influence  upon  ideas,  is  correlated 
with  the  yes  responses  to  the  question,  "Do  you  think  your 
church  should  be  concerned  with  any  of  the  following  social 
issues?"   Table  III,  31  is  very  similar  to  Table  III,  30  in 
that  the  general  relationship  between  involvement  and  expres- 
sion of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  is  found 
for  each  of  the  five  social  issues.   In  three,  however,  the 
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TABLE  III,  31: 


"YiJd"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 
SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
BY  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT ,  THE  CHURCH'S  INFLU- 
ENCE ON  IDEAS. 


ISSUE 

CHURCH ■ 

1  S  INFLUENCE  ON 

IDEAS 

- 

• 

No 

Answer 

Tea,  A 

Great 
Deal 

Yes, 

Somewhat 

Don '  t 
Know 

No 

Totals 

Racial 

21 

214 

338 

165 

143 

881  N 

Prejudice 

37.5 

74.3 

76.1 

60.2 

51.8 

65.8  fo 

Local 

9 

99 

128 

68 

40 

344  N 

Politics 

16.1 

34.3 

28.8 

24.8 

14.5 

25.7  f° 

Birth  Control 

c   16 

156 

255 

130 

114 

671  N 

28.6 

53.8 

57.3 

47.4 

41.3 

50.0  fo 

Viet  Nam 

19 

148 

209 

97 

72 

545  N 

33.9 

51.0 

47.0 

35.4 

26.1 

40.6  % 

Ecumenical 

27 

221 

367 

207 

190 

1012  N 

Movement 

48. 2 

76.5 

82.8 

75.5 

68.8 

75.6  £ 

*X?=103.154;  D.F.=8;  P<.05       X^=73.216;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 
X^=  61.636;  D.F.=8;  P<.05    ,   8XT«71.465;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 
CX  =  57.320;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 

percentage  of  yes  responses  increases  slightly  from  those  re- 
porting the  church  had  influenced  their  opinions  a  great  deal 
to  those  reporting  the  church  had  influenced  their  opinions 
somewhat.   In  the  case  of  racial  prejxidice,  for  example,  the 
percentage  answering  yes  is  74.3  per  cent  for  those  reporting 
a  great  deal  of  influence  and  76.1  per  cent  for  those  report- 
ing somewhat  of  an  influence.   From  that  point,  the  percentage 
of  yes  responses  steadily  decreases.   This  is  also  the  case 
for  the  issue  of  birth  control  and  the  issue  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.   It  should  be  emphasised,  however,  that  this  slight 
deviation  does  not  alter  the  over-all  relationship.   It  can 
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Btill  be  stuted  that  with  increasing  involvement,  the  likeli- 
hood of  expressing  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's 
role  in  social  issues  also  increases. 

In  Table  III,  32,  the  yes  responses  to  the  question 
concerning  social  issues  are  correlated  with  organizational 
involvement.   And,  in  all  three  issues  for  which  data  are 
available,  those  respondents  who  rely  upon  the  church  for 
over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  community  e.ctivities  are  more 
likely  to  answer  yes  than  are  those  whose  reliance  is  25  per 
cent  or  less.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  again  that  there  is  a 
relationship  between  involvement  and  expression  of  a  liberal 
attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  issues. 

TABLE  III,  32:   "YE;3"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  HOT  THE  CHURCH 

SHOULD  BE  COHC^Cl.J  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
BY  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT. 


ISSUE 


ORGANI ZATI0EA1  INVOLVENENT 

26  to  100^       0  to  25/^ 
Reliance  on      Reliance  on 
the  Church       the  Church 


lotals 


Racial   Prejudice  320 

70.0 


Viet   Nam 


Local  Politics 


203 
45.0 

131 
29.0 


549 
62.0 

331 
37.0 

205 
23.0 


869  N 
65.0  c/o 

534  N 
40.0  # 

336  N 
25.0  £ 


^  =  9.646;  D.P.=2;  P<.05 
X  =6.747;  E.E.=2;  P<.05 


c„2 


X  =5.899;  D.F.=2;  P<.06 


In  summarising  Tables  III,  29  through  32,  several 
points  can  be  made.   First  of  all,  a  general  relationship 
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exists  between  involvement  in  the  church  and  expression  of  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  action. 
In  almost  every  example  discussed  in  this  section,  the  percen- 
tage of  respondents  who  replied  yes  to  whether  or  not  the  church 
should  be  concerned  with  a  specific  social  issue  increases  with 
increasing  degrees  of  religious  involvement.   This  relationship 
is  apparently  least  likely  to  exist  in  the  case  of  ritual  in- 
volvement; however,  the  relationship  was  found  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  issues  when  correlated  with  ritual  involvement. 
Once  again,  the  relationship  appears  to  be  most  pronounced  when 
using  subjective  involvement  in  religion  as  the  independent 
variable . 

Had  the  non-respondents  been  included  in  the  data,  the 
percentages  of  respondents  answering  yes  would,  no  doubt,  be 
considerably  smaller.   This  statement  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  non-respondents  are  considerably  less  involved 
in  the  church,  and  on  the  finding  that  involvement  is  associa- 
ted with  the  expression  of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's 
role  in  social  issues.   Therefore,  had  the  less  involved  non- 
respondents  been  included,  the  percentage  of  respondents  who 
do  not  think  the  church  should  be  concerned  with  the  five  social 
issues  would  be  greater.   But,  even  so,  the  inclusion  of  the 
non-respondents  should  not  alter  the  basic  relationships  al- 
ready discussed  between  involvement  and  liberalism  toward  the 
church's  role  in  social  issues. 
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Lending  the  Church  build  in,":  to  Other  C-rou-ps .   The  fifth 
and  final  measure  of  consequential  involvement  involves  the 
response  to  the  question,  "Would  you  be  in  favor  of  lending 
your  church  building  and  its  facilities  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  so  that  they  might  have  a  place  to  meet?   Civil 
rights  groups,  anti-Viet  Nam  groups,  a  political  party,  al- 
coholics anonymous,  another  religious  group?"   Respondents 
were  instructed  to  answer  yes  or  no  for  each  group.   The  pur- 
pose of  the  question  generally  was  to  measure  the  attitudes 
of  the  church  members  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social 
action  in  yet  another  manner.   More  specifically,  the  question 
was  intended  to  confront  the  respondent  with  certain  social, 
and  in  some  cases,  controversial,  groups  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  respondent  would  favor  lending  his  church 
building  to  such  groups  so  that  they  might  have  a  place  to 
meet.   It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  if  the  respondent 
answers  yes,    he  is  more  or  less  saying  that  it  is  all  right 
for  the  church  to  condone  and  support  such  groups.   Below  are 

the  frequency  distributions  for  each  of  the  five. 

No  Answer  Yes  No 

Civil  Rights  Groups      '27.3  24.2  48.4  # 

Anti-Viet  Nam  Groups      30.0  7.5  62.4  CJ> 

A  Political  Party        29.8  14.5  55.4  £ 

Alcoholics  Anonymous      13.9  71.2  14.7  ?* 

Another  Religious  Group    9.5  79.3  11.0  ^ 

First  of  all,  it  is  perhaps  significant  to  briefly  compare  the 

frequency  distributions  above  with  those  given  for  the  fourth 

measure  of  consequential  involvement  in  which  the  respondent 

indicated  whether  or  not  he  felt  that  the  church  should  be 
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concerned  with,  certain  social  issues.   Except  for  another  re- 
ligious group  and  alcoholics  anonymous ,  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents answering  yes  is  drastically  lower  on  the  average 
than  the  percentage  answering  yes  in  the  section  on  the  church 
and  social  issues.   Whereas  65.7  per  cent  of  the  respondents 
answered  yes,  that  the  church  should  be  concerned  with  racial 
prejudice,  only  24.2  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answered  yes, 
that  they  favored  lending  the  church  to  civil  rights  groups j 
whereas  40.6  per  cent  of  the  respondents  answered  yes,  that 
the  church  should  be  concerned  with  Viet  Nan,  only  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  answered  yes,  that  they  favored  lending  the 
church  to  anti-Viet  Nam  groups;  finally,  whereas  25.6  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  answered  yes,  that  the  church  should  be  con- 
cerned with  local  politics,  only  14.5  per  cent  of  the  respon- 

t 

dents  answered  yes,  that  they  favored  lending  the  church  to  a 
political  party.   These  seeming  discrepancies  in  percentage 
figures  are  not  too  surprising  because  when  compared  to  the 
fourth  measure  of  consequential  involvement,  this  fifth  measure 
is  much  more  specific  in  its  test  of  the  attitudes  of  respon- 
dents.  Asking  church  members  if  they  think  the  church  should 
be  "concerned"  with  certain  social  issues  is  much  more  general 
than  asking  them  if  they  would  actually  favor  lending  their 
church  building  to  certain  rather  controversial  groups  in 
order  that  they  might  have  a  place  to  meet.   It  appears  that 
the  more  specific  the  question,  the  more  the  respondents  tend 
to  exhibit  a  relatively  conservative  attitude,  which  io 
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certainly  not  surprising. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  fourth,  measure  of  consequential 
involvement ,  respondents  appear  to  be  more  likely  to  answer  yes 
when  there  is  either  a  close  connection  to  religion  or  an  ob- 
vious DOral  principle  underlying  such  groups.   Thus,  respondents 
overwhelmingly  favor  lending  their  churches  to  other  religious 
groups  or  to  alcoholics  anonymous.   They  are  much  less  inclined 
to  favor  lending  their  church  building  to  such  controversial 
groups  as  civil  rights  groups  and  anti-Viet  Nam  groups.   Pro- 
bably the  explanation  for  such  a  low  percentage  favoring  lend- 
ing the  church  to  a  political  party  is  merely  the  traditional 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  American  society. 

The  question  which  is  of  prime  consideration  in  this 
6ection  is  whether  or  not  religious  involvement  in  any  way  af- 
fects  the  attitudes  of  respondents  toward  the  role  of  the  church 
in  social  action  as  reflected  in  this  fifth  measure  of  conse- 
quential involvement.   Tables  III,  33  through  36,  correlate 
the  response  to  the  question  on  lending  the  church  with  four 
different  measures  of  religious  involvement. 

In  Table  III,  33,  ritual  involvement  is  correlated  with 
the  response  to  the  fifth  measure  of  consequential  involvement. 
In  regard  to  civil  rights  groups,  alcoholics  anonymous,  and 
another  religious  group,  there  is  a  general  relationship  be- 
tween increasing  degrees  of  ritual  involvement  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  responding  yes  to  lending  the  church  building  to  these 
groups.   Although  these  relationships  are  not  perfect  ones, 
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TABLE  III,  33: 


"YES"  RESPONSES  TC  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

BUILDING  SHOULD  BE  LOANED  TO  CERTAIN  GROUPS 
30  THAT  THEY  NIGHT  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO  MEET  BY 
RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT. 


GROUP 

RITUAL 

INVOLVEMENT 

No 

Answer 

Every 
Sunday 

Almost 

Every 

Sunday 

Twice 

a 
Month. 

01100  Hardly 

Ever 

Month 

Totals 

Civil  Rights     6 

109 

118 

43 

25 

24 

325  N 

Groups      14.3 

29.7 

24.3 

26.2 

17.5 

17.3 

24.3  $ 

Anti=Vie±  Nam    4 
Groups       9.5 

38 

28 

12 

8 

10 

100  N 

10.4 

5.8 

7.3 

5.6 

7.1 

7.5  £ 

Political        5 

61 

64 

29 

19 

17 

195  N 

Parties0    11.9 

16.7 

13.2 

17.7 

13.4 

12.2 

14.6  £ 

Alcoholics      19 
Anonymous   45*2 

277 

356 

117 

94 

91 

954  N 

75.7 

73.6 

71.3 

66.2 

65.0 

71.3  g 

Another  Reli-   27 

303 

385 

133 

110 

105 

1063  N 

gious       64.3 

82.8 

79.5 

81.1 

76.9 

75.5 

79.4  cp 

Group 

f"X^=26.708^  D.P.=10;  P<.05 

X^=17.525;  D.P.=10;  P<.10 

CX =11.115;  D.F.=10;  P^.50 


dX;=38.639;  D.P.=10;  P<.05 
eX  =15.572;  D.P.=10;  P<.25 


and  the  chi  square  value  for  another  religious  group  is  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  the  over-all  effect  is  that  the 
more  ritually  involved  the  respondent,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  favor  lending  the  church  to  civil  rights  groups  and  alcoho- 
lics, anonymous.   There  is  apparently  no  clear  relationship  be- 
tween ritual  involvement  and  the  likelihood  of  expressing  a 
liberal  or  a  conservative  attitude  in  regard  to  lending  the 
church  to  either  anti-Viet  Nam  groups  or  political  parties. 
And,  in  neither  case  is  the  chi  square  value  significant  at 
the  .05  level.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship between  involvement  and  expression  of  a  liberal 
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attitude,  but  that  this  is  the  case  v;ith  only  two  of  the  five 
groups. 

Subjective  involveir.ent  in  religion  is  correlated  with 
the  yes  response  concerning  lending  the  church  building  to  cer- 
tain social  groups  in  Table  III,  34.   Again,  the  relationships 

TABLE  III,  34:   "YES"  RESPUN3ES  TO  V/HETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

BUILDUP  SHOULD  BE  LOiJIED  TO  CERTAIN  GROUPS 
SO  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO  MEET  BY 
SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION. 


GROUP 


SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

No    Deeply   T    .,    ,  SomewhatNot  Very  _. 
.       T    i-  .Involved.    _    ,_    ,   *  Total: 
Answer  Involved         Involvedlnvolveci 


Civil  Rights 
Groups 

4 
9.8 

72 

36.9 

138 
23.9 

69 
21.1 

40 
20.5 

323  N 
24.2  c/o 

Anti-Viet  Nam 
Groups 

4 
9.8 

25 

12.8 

33 

5.7 

24 

7.3 

12 

6.2 

98  N 
7.3  % 

Political 
Parties 

5 
12.2 

40 
20.5 

77 
13.4 

42 
12.8 

31 
15.9 

195  N 

14.6  £ 

Alcoholics  , 

Anonymous 

25 
61.0 

155 
79.5 

418 
72.7 

227 
69.2 

127 
65.1 

952  N 
71.4  fo 

Another  Reli- 
gious  Group 

30 
73.2 

170 
87.2 

456 
79.2 

253 
77.4 

151 

77.4 

1060  N 
79.5  c/o 

f"X^=33.966;    D.P.=8 

X^=27.510;    D.P.=8 

CX   =18.145;    D.P.=8 


P<.05 
P<.05 
P<.05 


dX^=30.922;  D.P.=8;  P<.05 
eX  =16.953;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 


are  not  entirely  consistent;  however,  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
five  groups,  it  appears  that  the  general  relationship  is  that 
respondents  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  lending  the 
church  building  to  other  groups  the  more  subjectively  involved 
they  are  in  their  religion.   Thus,  only  20.5  per  cent  of  those 
who  rated  themselves  as  not  very  involved  are  in  favor  of  lend- 
ing the  church  to  civil  rights  groups,  while  36.9  per  cent  of 
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those  who  rate  themselves  as  deeply  involved  are  so  in  favor . 
The  relationship  is  not  quite  as  pronounced  in  percentage 
differences  in  the  response  to  anti-Viet  Nam  groups  or  polit- 
ical parties  as  it  is  for  the  othei  three  groups.   Nevertheless, 
the  data  from  Table  34  indicate  that  religious  involvement  dees, 
indeed,  make  a  difference  in  how  the  church  member  views  the 
role  of  the  church  in  social  action. 

In  Table  III,  35  >  organisational  involvement  is  corre- 
lated with  the  response  to  the  fifth  measure  of  consequential 

TABLE    III,    35:       "TBS"    RESPONSES    TO    V.rHETHER   OR  NOT    THE    CHURCH 

BUILDING  SHOULD  BE  LOANED  TO  CERTAIN  GROUPS 
SO  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO  MEET  BY 
ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVE!  LENT . 


GROUP 


ORGANI ZATI ONAL  INVOLVE!  LENT 

26  to  100;^    0  to  25/' 

Reliance  on   Reliance  on      Totals 

the  Church    the  Church 


Civil  Rights  Groups 


Anti-Viet  Nam  Groups 


141 
31.0 

42 
9.0 


Alcoholics  Anonymous      367 

81.0 


183 
21.0 

58 
7.0 

591 
67.0 


324  N 
24.0  c/o 

100  N 
7.0  fo 

938  N 
71.4  fo 


fxt=17.64;  D.P.=2;  P<.05 
X  =  5-50;  D.E.=2;  P<.10 


c.,2 


X  =24.09;  D.P.=2;  P<.05 


involvement.   As  would  perhaps  be  expected  at  this  point,  there 
is  a  positive  relationship  between  involvement  and  expressing 
a  liberal  attitude  toward  lending  the  church  building.   In 
regard  to  anti-Viet  Nam  groups,  however,  the  chi  square  value 
is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.   Vrhereas  81.0  per  cent  of 
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■those  respondents  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  more  than  25 
per  cent  cf  their  total  connuiiity  activities  also  favored 
lending  the  church  to  alcoholics  anonymous,  this  percentage 
decreases  to  67.0  per  cent  for  those  who  rely  upon  the  church 
for  25  per  cent  or  less  of  their  total  activities.   This  rela- 
tionship also  holds  for  those  favoring  civil  rights  groups; 
however,  due  to  the  insignif icant  chi  square  value  at  the  .05 
level,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  same  relationship  appears 
in  regard  to  anti-Viet  liam  groups. 

Finally,  in  Table  III,  36,  intellectual  involvement 
is  correlated  with  the  question  of  lending  the  church  building 
to  other  groups.   In  neither  example  for  which  data  are  avail- 
able is  the  chi  square  value  signif icant  at  the  .05  level; 

TABLE  III,  36:   "YES"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

BUILDING  SHOULD  3E  LOANED  TO  CERTAIN  GROUPS 
SO  THAT  THEY  MIGHT  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO  MEET  BY 
INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT . 


GROUP  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

ice  in  a    Hardl 
While       Ever 


„    .   _   Once  in  a    Hardly     _    _ 
Regularly    ,  ,  .  _        _,         Totals 


Political  Partya  29        46         59       134  N 


26.4       21.2       18.0       20.8  f=> 

115       229       304       648  N 
87.8       83.3       80.2       83.7  $ 


Alcoholics  Anonymous      115        229        304        648  N 


*X?»3.29;  D.F.=4;  P<.25 
X  =1.23;  D.F.=4;  P<.75 

however,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  relationship  between 

increasing  degrees  of  involvement  and  expression  of  a  liberal 

attitude  is  present  in  each  case.   For  example,  26.4  per  cent 
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of  "those  who  reported  regular  attendance  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussion groups  answered  yes,  that  they  would  be  in  favor  of 
lending  the  church  building  to  a  political  party;  this  per- 
centage drops  to  21.2  per  cent  for  those  reporting  attendance 
once  in  a  while,  and  it  drops  to  18,0  per  cent  for  those  re- 
porting hardly  ever  attending  lectures  and  discussion  groups. 
Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  intellectual  involvement  only 
appears  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  attitudes  of  church  members, 
but  that  this  relationship  is  not  supported  by  the  chi  square 
test. 

In  summarizing  the  data  concerning  lending  the  church 
building  to  certain  groups,  it  has  been  shown  repeatedly  that 
religious  involvement  does  make  a  difference  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  individual  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  social 
action.   In  all  four  measures  of  involvement,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  increasing  degrees  of  involvement  increase 
the  likelihood  of  the  respondent's  expressing  a  liberal  atti- 
tude toward  the  church's  role.   This  is  especially  apparent 
using  subjective  involvement  in  religion  as  the  independent 
variable.   There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  non-respondents  would  have  changed  the  basic  relationships 
so  often  observed  between  involvement  and  liberalism  toward 
the  church's  role;  however,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  non- 
respondents  are  considerably  less  involved  and  that  non-involved 
respondents  are  considerably  more  conservative  in  their  atti- 
tudes, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  had  the  non-respondents 
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returned  their  questionnaires,  the  percentages  of  respondents 
who  answered  yes,  that  they  favored  lending  the  church  to  cer- 
tain groups,  would  be  substantially  smaller  than  the  frequency 
distributions  reveal  on  page  83. 

The  Hypo the si  s.   Section  II  of  chapter  three  has  been 
concerned  with  one  of  the  hypotheses  appearing  in  chapter  one. 
This  hypothesis  is  the  following: 

Persons  who  are  most  involved  ritually,  organi- 
zationally, intellectually,  and  subjectively 
are  most  likely  to  express  a  liberal  view  of 
the  church's  role  in  social  action. 

The  above  hypothesis  has  been  supported  by  almost  every  table 
of  data  appearing  in  section  II  of  this  chapter.   Repeatedly, 
the  relationship  between  involvement  and  a  liberal  view  of 
the  church's  role  in  social  action  has  been  shown.   In  only  a 
few  examples,  using  ritual  involvement  as  the  measure  of  reli- 
gious involvement,  this  relationship  has  been  either  weak  or 
almost  non-existent;  and,  in  the  case  of  intellectual  involve- 
ment, the  relationship  appeared,  but  the  chi  square  values 
were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.   Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  percentage  differences,  however,  subjective  involvement 
in  religion  seems  to  have  the  most  pronounced  effect  upon 
attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the  church. 

It  can  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  data  from 
section  II  support  the  finding  of  Pukuyama  that  persons  attend- 
ing church  services  the  most  are  more  likely  to  be  liberal  in 
regard  to  the  church' e  role  in  social  action.   Indeed,  our  data 
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go  much  further  than  Fukuyar.a '  s  finding  in  that  our  data  indi- 
cate that  involvement,  in  all  the  forms  defined  for  study, 
does  make  a  difference  in  the  individual's  social  ideology 
concerning  his  church's  role.   It  is  important  to  noxe  that 
"this  is  in  complete  disagreement  with  the  conclusion  of  Glock 
that  religious  involvement  has.  no  effect  upon  the  individual's 
social  ideology  concerning  his  church.   But,  as  it  was  stated 
in  the  rationale  following  the  above  hypothesis  in  chapter 
one,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  more  involved  respondents 
are  more  committed  to  the  church  as  an  organization,  and, 
therefore,  are  more  likely  to  be  liberal  in  regard  to  its  role 
in  social  action. 
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CHAPTER  POUR 

RESULTS:   PART  II,  SOME  SOCIAL  *11D   DEMOGRAPHIC  CORRELATES  OP 
RELIGIOUS  IHVOLVEKEIJT 

Ab  was  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  research  problem, 
the  purpose  of  Part  II  is  to  relate  the  five  measures  of  reli- 
gious involvement  defined  for  this  study  to  selected  social 
and  demographic  variables  in  order  to  determine  what  charac- 
teristics of  individuals  are  related  to  being  religiously  in- 
volved in  the  church.   Seven  variables  were  selected  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  any  effect  upon  any  or  all  of  the  five 
measures  of  religious  involvement.   These  seven  variables  are 
separated  for  analytical  purposes  into  three  separate  groups 
as  follows : 

1.  Basic  Sociological  Variables 

A.  Sex 

B.  Age 

C.  Marital  or  Family  Status 

2.  Socio-economic  Variables 

A.  Education 

B.  Occupation 

3.  Exploratory  Variables 

A.  Size  of  Place 

B.  Length  of  Residence 

C.  Length  of  Membership  in  the  Congregation 

One-  general  hypothesis  from  chapter  one  governs  each  of  the 
three  separate  groups  above  with  sub-hypotheses  fox*  each  of 
the  seven  specific  variables  listed.   Presentation  of  the  data 
in  this  chapter  vill  follow  the  atove  order  and  will  be  made 
in  three  separate  sections.   The  basic  question  of  concern  is 
the  following:   Are  some  individuals  more  likely  than  others 
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"to  be  religiously  involved  in  one  or  more  ways  depending  upon 

certain  social  and  demographic  characteristics? 

I.   Five  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement  and  Basic  Socio- 
logical Variables. 

Introduction.   The  general  hypothesis  from  chapter  one 
which  governs  this  first  section  of  chapter  four  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Religious  involvement  varies  with  sex,  age, 
and  marital  status . 

The  above  hypothesis  is  sub-divided  and  made  more  specific  by 
the  use  of  three  sub-hypotheses,  each  of  which  is  concerned 
with  the  data  obtained  for  one  of  the  basic  sociological  var- 
iables, sex,  age,  or  marital  status. 

Religious  Involvement  by  Sex.   In  this  section,  the 
following  sub-hypothesis  will  be  considered: 

Women  are  more  religiously  involved  than  men, 
and,  thus,  women  tend  to  be  more  liberal  than 
nen  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church  in 
social  action. 

According  to  the  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis,  it  has 
been  shown  repeatedly  that  women  participate  in  the  church 
much  more  than  men  even  though  men  have  been  shown  to  have  a 
higher  level  of  general  participation  than  women.   In  Table 
IV,  1,  ritual  involvement  is  correlated  with  sex  in  order  to 
determine  if,  indeed,  sex  makes  a  difference.   Prom  the  data, 
it  is  immediately  apparent  that  women  are  considerably  more 
ritually  involved  in  the  church  than  men.   For  example,  where- 
as 59.1  per  cent  of  the  male  respondents  report  attending 
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TABLE  IV,  1:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SEX 


SEX  RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

,r     „       Alnost  Twice   Once   Tr 

No    ivery   g  Hardly 

Ansvfer  Sunday  .  M   ..   ..   .,   Lver 

Sunday  Month   Lonth 


No  Answer 

4 
9.8 

14 

34.1 

9 
22.0 

3 

7.3 

5 
12.2 

6 

14.6 

41  N 
100.0  fo 

Male 

6 

1.2 

125 
24.9 

172 
34.2 

74 
14.7 

64 
12.7 

62 

12.3 

503  N 

100.0  c,v 

Female 

32 

4.0 

228 
28.6 

304 
38.1 

87 

10.9 

74 
9.3 

72 

9.0 

797  N 
100.0  c/o 

Totals 

42 

3.1 

367 
27.4 

485 
36.2 

164 
12.2 

143 
10.7 

140 
10.4 

1341  N 
100.0  £ 

X2=31.654;  D.P.=10j  ?<.05 

church  services  either  every  Sunday  or  almost  every  Sunday, 
66.7  per  cent  of  the  fenale  respondents  so  report.   And,  fur- 
ther, whereas  25.0  per  cent  of  the  male  respondents  report 
attendance  of  once  a  month  or  less,  only  18.3  per  cent  of  the 
female  respondents  so  report.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that 
women  are  more  ritually  involved  in  the  church  than  men. 

In  Table  IV,  2,  subjective  involvement  in  religion  is 
correlated  with  sex.   In  examining  the  data  in  the  table,  it 
is  again  apparent  that  women  are  more  religiously  involved 
than  men  in  yet  another  measure  of  religious  involvement.   For 
example,  11.4  per  cent  of  the  male  respondents  rate  themselves 
as  deeply  involved  in  their  religion  whereas  16.8  per  cent  of 
the  female  respondents  do.   It  can  be  concluded,  therefore, 
that  women  are  more  subjectively  involved  in  their  religion 
than  men  are. 
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TABLE  IV,  2:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION  BY  SEX 

SEX  SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION 

No     Dee-oly  _    _    .SomewhatNot  Very  m    _ 
.       T    r    ,Involved_    ,    ,_    -,        ■>    Totals 
Answer*  Involved         j.nvolvedInvolved 

No  Answer 


Male 


Female 

Totals 

X2=24.420;  D.F.=8;  P<.05 

In  Table  IV,  3>  intellectual  involvement  is  correlated 
with  sex,  and,  again,  it  appears  that  women  are  more  involved 
TABLE  IV,  3:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SEX 

SEX  INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT 

Regularly    Once  in  a    Hardly       _,    _ 
._,  ._        ,.,  lotais 

while       Ever 


3 
7.5 

4 
10.0 

13 
32.5 

11 
27.5 

9 
22.5 

40  N 
100.0  # 

7 
1.4 

57 
11.4 

222 

44.3 

128 
25.5 

87 

17.4 

501  N 

100.0  fo 

31 
3.9 

134 
16.7 

343 
43.1 

189 
23.7 

99 

12.4 

796  N 
100.0  % 

'  41 
3.1 

195 
14.6 

578 
43.2 

328 
24.5 

195 
14.6 

1337  N 
100.0  % 

Male 

Female 

48 
13.0 

93 
18.0 

113 
31.0 

187 
37.0 

203 

56.0 

225 

45.0 

364  N 
100.0  fo 

505  N 
100.0  £ 

Totals 

141 
16.0 

300 
35.0 

428 
49.0 

869  N 
100.0  % 

X2=11.370;  D.F.=2;  P<.05 
than  men.   Five  per  cent  more  women  than  men  report  regular 
attendance  of  lectures  and  discussion  groups,  and  11  per  ctn' 
more  men  than  women  report  hardly  ever  attending  such  activi- 
ties.  It  can  be  stated,  then,  that  intellectual  involvement 
also  varies  with  se:i,  and  that  women  are  more  so  involved. 
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In  Table  IV,  4,  organizational  involvement  is  correlated 
with  sex.   '..'ith  40.0  per  cent  of  the  female  respondents  rely- 
ing upon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  com- 
munity activities  compared  to  23.0  per  cent  of  the  male  respon- 
dents, it  is  obvious  that  women  tend  to  rely  upon  the  church 
TABLi:  IV,  4:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SEX 

SEX  ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

26  to  lOOJa      0  to  25:' 

Reliance  on      Reliance  on      Totals 

the  Church       the  Church 

No  Answer        10  33  43  N 

23.0  77.0  100.0  £ 

Male  130  374  504  N 

26.0  74.0  100.0  c/o 

Female  315  480  795  K 

40.0  60.0  100.0  c/o 


Totals         455  887  1342  li 

34.0  66.0  100.0  cp 

X2=37.953;  D.?.=2;  ?<.05 
much  more  than  men  for  their  community  activities.   Thus,  or- 
ganizational involvement  also  varies  with  sex. 

In  summarizing  Tables  IV,  1  through  4,  it  can  be  stated 
conclusively  that  the  data  support  entirely  the  first  part  of 
the  hypothesis  concerning  sex  as  a  basic  sociological  variable. 
From  the  discussion  of  the  tables,  it  is  clear  that  women  are, 
indeed,  more  religiously  involved  than  men. 

The  rationale  for  the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  con- 
cerning sex  stated  that  if  women  are  more  involved  in  the  church 
than  men,  then  it  would  follow  that  they  will  also  be  more  lib- 
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eral  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action,  provid- 
ing that  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  involvement  is  associated 
with  expression  of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role. 
And,  since  this  relationship  has  been  demonstrated  in  section 
II  of  chapxer  three,  it  would  be  expected  that  women,  being 
more  involved  than  men,  would  also  be  more  liberal  in  regard 
to  the  church's  role  in  social  action. 

In  Table  IV,  5>  differences  in  response  to  the  statement 
that  there  is  little  the  church  can  do  about  social  and  econo- 
mic problems  are  correlated  with  sex.   The  results  from  the 

TABLE  IV,  5:   DIFFERENCES  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT 

THERE  IS  LITTLE  THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  iO30UT  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  BY  SEX. 


SEX            "Aside  from  preaching,  there  is  little  the 

church  can  do  about  social  and  economic  problems." 

Agree  Disagree  Totals 

Male               108  375  483  N 

22.4  77.6  100.0  fi 

Female             126  605  731  N 

17.2  82.8  100.0  fo 

Totals             234  980  1214  N 

19.3  80.7  100.0  fo 


X2=4.907;  D.F.=1;  P<.05 
table  indicate  that  women  are  less  likely  to  agree  with  the 
statement.   For  example,  whereas  22.4  per  cent  of  the  men  agree 
with  the  statement,  only  17.2  per  cent  of  the  women  agree. 
Thus,  the  women  are  more  likely  than. the  men  to  express  the 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  role  of  the  church  in  this  case. 
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In  Table  IV,  6,  the  yes  responses  to  whether  or  not 
the  church  should  be  concerned  with  certain  social  issues  are 
correlated  by  sex  in  order  to  determine  any  significant  dif- 
ferences.  '.i'ith  only  three  of  the  five  social  issues  showing 
a  significant  chi  square  value  at  the  .05  level,  female  re- 
spondents were  more  likely  to  answer  yes,  thus  expressing  a 
liberal  attitude  in  regard  to  the  three  cases,  racial  preju- 
dice, local  politics,  and  Viet  L'am.   The  chi  square  value  is 
not  significant,  however,  for  the  issues  of  birth  control  or 
the  ecumenical  movement.   Nevertheless,  it  can  be  said  that 

TABLE  IV,  6:   "YES"  RESPONSES  AS  TO  WHETHER  OR  HOT  THE  CHURCH 
SHOULD  BL  CONCERNED  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
BY  SEX. 

SEX  .   ISSUE 

it  DC  £* 

Racial     Local      Birth    ...    „   d   Ecumenical 

-r,   •  i  •     -R  i  ■  j.  •  n  -i   Vxet  Ham    . 

Prejudice   Politics   Control  Movement 


Male 
Female 

327 
72.7 

542 
79.8 

122 
29.4 

214 
36.4 

294 
66.8 

368 
60.9 

188 
43.8 

346 
58.8 

398  N 
87.5  f* 

592  N 

88.4  £ 

Totals 

869 
77.0 

336 
33.5 

662 
63.4 

534 
52.5 

990  N 
88.0  % 

f"X^=7.820;    D.F.=1;    P<.05  *2&22.441;    D.F.=1;    P<.05 

;C=5.347;    D.F.=1;    P<.05  °X"  =   0.201;    D.F.=1;    P<.75 

°X   =3.808;    D.F.=1;    P<.10 

attitudes  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  issues  vary  with 

sex,  and  that  women,  who  are  more  religiously  involved  than 

men,  are  also  more  liberal  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  church's 

role  in  social  issues. 
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In  summarizing  Tables  IV,  5  and  6,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  data  support  the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  con- 
cerning sex,  that  is  that  women  tend  to  be  more  liberal  than 
men  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action.   It 
can  also  be  assumed  that  had  the  non-respondents  returned 
their  questionnaires  and  been  included  in  the  data,  the  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women  would  be  even  greater  than 
they  have  appeared  in  the  tables  presented.   The  basis  for 
this  assumption  is  one,  that  the  non-respondents  are  consid- 
erably less  involved  in  the  church,  than  the  respondents,  and 
two,  that  men  are  less  involved  in  the  church  than  women. 
Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  had  the  non-respondents 
been  included,  a  greater  percentage  of  relatively  uninvolved 
men  would  have  been  included  in  the  data,  thus,  sharpening 
the  differences  between  men  and  women. 

Religious  Involvement  by  Age,   In  this  section,  the 

following  sub-hypothesis  will  be  considered. 

Older  persons  tend  to  be  more  involved  in  the 
church  than  younger  persons;  however,  older 
persons  are  less  liberal  in  regard  to  the  role 
of  the  church  in  social  action. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis, 
previous  research  has  shown  that  older  persons  often  become 
increasingly  involved  in  the  church  due  to  the  church's  com- 
forting function  and  the  fact  that  the  church,  as  an  organi- 
zation, offers  older  persons  a  place  to  participate  often 
denied  them  by  other  organizations  in  society.   It  has  been 
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demonstrated  in  chapter  three  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  involvement  and  the  expression  of  liberal  attitudes 
toward  the  church's  role  in  social  action;  therefore,  it 
might  be  expected  that  if  older  persons  are  more  involved 
than  youncer  persons,  then  older  persons  should  also  be  more 
liberal.   As  the  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis  mentioned, 
however,  countless  pieces  of  research  have  shown  a  strong 
positive  relationship  between  age  and  expression  of  conserva- 
tive attitudes.   Thus,  the  second  part  of  our  above  hypothe- 
sis states  that  older  persons  are  less  liberal  in  regard  to 
the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action. 

In  Tables  IV,  7  through  10,  age  is  correlated  with 
four  different  measures  of  religious  involvement  in  order  to 
determine  any  significant  differences  by  age.   In  Table  IV, 
7,  ritual  involvement  is  broken  down  by  age.   Although  the 
chi  square  value  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  the  data 
indicate  a  slight  positive  relationship  between  age  and  ritual 
involvement.   In  examining  any  of  the  tables  concerned  with 
age ,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  age  group  under  21  should  not 
be  considered  too  seriously.   The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
original  membership  lists  submitted  by  the  clergy  did  not  in- 
clude all  members  under  21  in  some  of  the  congregations. 
Whereas  some  of  the  members  in  this  age  group  were  married, 
and,  thus,  considered  adult  members  of  the  congregations, 
others  were  teenage  sons  and  daughters  still  in  high  school. 
Therefore,  in  Table  IV,  7,  the  analysis  is  restricted  to  the 
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TABLE  IV,  7:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  3Y  AGE 


RITUAL  AGE 

IT 

No   Und 

Answer   2 


INVOLVEMENT  JJq      ^^  25     35  55 


to     to     to     to     to    and   Totals 
24     34     44     54     64    over 


No  Answer      1  1  1  3  5  10  10  10  41  N 

3.8  4.8  2.4  1.3  1.7  3.3  4.3  5.2  3.1  ^ 

Every         6  2  9  54  87  74  68  67  367  N 

Sunday    23.1  9.5  21.4  24.1  28.9  24.5  29.6  34.5  27.4  $ 

AlnostEvery   11  10  12  76  119  112  83  62  485  II 

Sunday    42.3  47.6  28.6  33.9  39.5  37.1  36.1  32.0  36.2  c/o 

Twice  a       4  4  3  34  34  37  28  20  164  N 

Month    15.4  19.0  7.1  15.2  11.3  12.3  12.2  10.3  12.2  fL 

Once  a         2  2  11  27  30  34  21  16  143  N 

Month     7.7  9.5  26.2  12.1  10.0  11.3  9.1  8.2  10.7  /» 

Hardly  Ever    2  2  6  30  26  35  20  19  140  N 

7.7  9.5  14.3  13.4  8.6  11.6  8.7  9.8  10.4  $ 


o 


Totals        26     21     42    224    301    302    230    194   1340  N 
100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  c/o 

^=42. 669;  D.P.=35;  P<.25 

age  groups  21  and  over.   Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  whereas  50.0 

per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  age  group  21  to  24  report 

attending  either  every  Sunday  or  almost  every  Sunday,  this  is 

true  of  58.0  per  cent  of  those  25  to  34,  68.4  per  cent  of 

those  35  to  44,  61.6  per  cent  of  those  45  to  54,  65.7  per  cent 

of  those  55  to  64,  and  66.5  per  cent  of  those  over  65.   In 

summary,  it  can  be  stated  that  attendance  seems  to  increase  to 

middle  age,  35  to  44,  then  slightly  decrease,  increasing  again 

at  age  55.   The  data  for  those  reporting  that  they  hardly  ever 

attend  reflect  the  same  pattern.   This  pattern  can,  perhaps, 

be  explained  in  terms  of  the  child-rearing  years.   That  is, 


to  become  increasingly  involved  ritually  during 
the  chi Id-rearing  years,  concentrated  in  the  35  to  44  year  age 

tij  after  that,  involvement  drops  only  to  increase  again  as 
old  aj    pproachei  . 

In  Table  IV,  8,  subjective  involvement  in  religion  is 
broken  down  by  age.   From  an  examination  of  the  table,  it  is 
TABLE  IV,  8:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION  BY  AGiJ 


SUBJECTIVE  AG  . 

INVOLVE     Nq  Under   21  25  35  45  55     65 

IN  RELIGION  '       __     to  to  to  to  to    and   Totals 

.ansv/er   21     _.  _.  ..  ,_  .  <■. 

24  34  44  54  64    over 


No  Ansver      2  1  1  5  3  9  3  16  40  K 

7.7  4.8  2.4  2.2  1.0  3.0  1.3  8.3  3.0  p 

Deeply         4  3  0  29  52  42  31  34  195  N 

Involved  15.4  14.3  0.0  12.9  17.3  13.9  13.6  17.6  14.6  # 

Involved       8  5  16  108  132  124  103  82  578  i; 

30.8  23.8  38.1  48.2  44.0  41.0  45.2  42.5  43.3  $ 

Somewhat      7  7  16  51  72  80  62  33  328  N 

Involved  26.9  33-3  38.1  22.8  24.0  26.5  27.2  17.1  24.6  ^ 

Not  Very       5  5  9  31  41  47  29  28  195  N 

Involved  19.2  23.8  21.4  13.8  13.7  15-6  12.7  14.5  14.6  fo 


Totals        26     21     42    224    300    302    228    193   1336  N 
100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  1C0.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  £ 


X2=54.913;  D.F.=28;  P<.05 
apparent  that  there  is  no  relationship  between  subjective  in- 
volvement in  religion  and  age.   The  only  real  difference  occurs 
within  the  at->;  gj-oup  23.  to  24.   The  data  indicate  that  this 

group  is  considerab]  ;       involved  subjectively  than  any 
other  age.  group.   Only  38.1  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  this 
age  group  even  rated  themselves  as  involved,  and  none  of  them 
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rated  themselves  as  deeply  involved.   It  can  be  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  while  age  apparently  makes  no  difference 
subjective  involvement  in  religion  beyond  age  25 »  it  does 
seem  that  persons  under  ago  25  are  considerably  less  involved 
subjectively  in  their  religion. 

In  Table  IV,  9,    intellectual  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  age.   The  data  point  out  that  respondents  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  44  are  the  most  involved  intellectually,  and 
TABLE  IV,  9:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  AGE 


INTELLECTUAL  AGE 

INVOLVEMENT    Under    21  25  35  45  55  65 

„      to  to  to  to  to  and   Totals 

24  34  44'.  54  64  over 


Regularly           1  3  32  43  35  17  9  140  13 

6.0  11,0  21.0  21.0  16.0  11.0  9.0  16.0  ,' 

Once  in  a  While     9  6  47  72  74  62  42  312  M 

53.0  22.0  31.0  35.0  33.0  38.0  42.0  35.0  c/o 

Hardly  Ever         7  18  75  90  115  82  50  437  1 

41.0  67.0  49.0  44.0  51.0  51.0  50.0  49.0  % 


Totals  17     27    154    205    224    161    101    889  K 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  p 


X2=--22.68;  D.P.=12;  K.05 
that  respondents  21  to  24  are  the  least  involved  intellectually. 
Whereas  21.0  per  cent  of  those  between  25  and  34  reported  reg- 
ular attendance  of  lectures  and  discussion  groups,  and  2.1.0 
per  cent  of  those  between  35  and  44  so  reported,  only  11.0  per 
cent  of  those  between  21  and  24  reported  regular  attendance 
and  enly  9.0  peT    cent  of  those  over  65  ^o  reported.   Thus,  it 
can  be  stated  that  intellectual  involvement  varies  with  age; 
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however,  the  relationship  ir,  r.ot  a  direct  one.   Young  adults, 
21  to  24  years  of  ace,  arc  relatively  uninvolvcd  intellectually 
in  the  church.   Members  25  to  44.  years  of  nge  report  the  high- 
est degree  of  intellectual  involvement;  and  beyond  age  45,  in- 
tellectual involvement  steadily  declines. 

In  Table  IV,  10,  organisational  involverrent  is  correlated 
with  age.   There  appears  to  be  little  variation  in  organization- 
al involvement  by  age;  however,  there  are  some  differences 
which  are' similar  to  those  observed  in  Table  IV,  9.   But,  due 
to  the  chi  square  value  being  far  from  significant  at  the  .05 
level,  little  real  importance  can  be  attached  to  such  differ- 
ences in  this  case. 

TABLE. IV,  10:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  AGE 


ORGANIZATION  AGi^ 

no   Undo 
Answer   21 


INV0LTCKKiraHo  Undej.  .21    25 '   35    45    55    65 

to     to     to     to     to    and   Totals 


24     34     44     54     64    over 


26  to  100;; 

Reliant     17  9  13  80  110  93  74  54  45  5  N 

on  Church  25.0  43.0  31.0  36. 0  37.0  33.0  34.0  31.0  34.0  ^ 

0  to  25> 

Reliance     51  12  29  143  189  196  I46  121  887  N 

on  Church  75.0  57.0  69.0  64. 0  63. 0  67.0  66.0  69. 0  66.0  c/o 


Totals  68  21  42         223         299        294         220        175      1342   N 

100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0    100.0   100.0   100.0    100.0   100.0   £ 


X2=5.5«;    D.F.-7;   P<-75 

In  summarizing  Tables  IV,  7  through  10,  it  must  be 

concluded  that  the  date  do  not  support  the  first  pii.rt  of  the 

othesis  found  on  page  115 •  Whereas  it  was  hypothesised 
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that  older  persons  tend  to  be  more  involved  in  the  church  than 
younger  persons,  this  v;as  supported  by  the  data  only  in  the 
case  of  ritual  involvement,  and  in  that  instance,  the  chi 
square  value  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.   The  data 
partially  support,  however,  the  more  general  hypothesis  that 
religious  involvement  varies  with  age  as  intellectual  involve- 
ment way  shown  to  vary  with  age.   In  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
was  shown  that  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  44  were  most 
involved.   Ciueh  findings  can  perhaps  be  explained  on  the  basis 
of  the  child-rearing  years  during  which  most  married  persons 
reach  the5.r  peak  in  all  forms  of  community  participation. 

In  view  of  the  above  findings,  the  second  part  of  the 
hypothesis  found  on  page  115  is  more  consistent.   It  was  men- 
tioned earlier  that  since  the  data  in  chapter  three  clearly 
demonstrated  a  direct  relationship  between  involvement  and  a 
liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  action, 
then  it  would  logically  follow  that  if  older  persons  were  more 
involved,  they  should  also  be  more  liberal.   But,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  older  persons  are  not  necessarily  more  involved 
religiously,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  hypothesis  to  follow 
that  older  persons  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the 
church's  role.   Thus,  the  second  pa?.*t  of  the  hypothesis  con- 
cerning age  states  that  older  persons  are  less  liberal  in  re- 
gard to  the  role  of  the  church  in  social,  action.   The  rationale 
for  this  premise  is  simply  the  widely  acknowledged  relation- 
ship between  age  and  conservatism. 
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In  Table  IV,  11,  response  to  the  statement  that  the 

church  3hould  stick  to  religion  and  not  concern  itself*  with 
social  and  ocononic  problems  is  correlated  by  age.   Immediate- 
ly, upon  examination  of  the  table,  it  seems  obvious  that  old- 
er |  much  more  likely  to  agree  with  the  statement, 
and,  thus,  exhibit  a  relatively  conservative  attitude.   For 

..  ILE  IV,  11:   DIFFERENCES  IN  I  !  PONSE  rJ0  THE  STATE]  INT  THAT 
TIL;  CHURCH  SHOULD  STICK  TO  RELIGION  AND  NOT 
CONCERN  ITSELF  WITH  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS, BY  AG.  . 


"The  Church 

sho\ild  stick   TT  .      21    25     35     45     55     65 
Ho   Under 


AGE 

21 

25 

35 

45 

to 

to 

to 

to 

24 

34 

44 

54 

to  rein-  ,         __     to     to     to     to     to    and   Totals 

,  Answer   21     _.     _.      ..      _.     ,. 
gion  (  24     34     44     54     64    over 

not  concern 

itse3.f  with 

social  and 

economic 

problems . " 

No  Answer     5      3      2      5     14     16     19     30     94  N 
19.2   14.3    4.8   2.2    4.7    5-3    0.3   15-5    7.0  ^ 

Agree         8      0      6     31     33     64     52     75    269  N 
30.8    0.0   14.3   13.8   11.0   21.1   22.6   38.7   20.1  $ 

Disagree    13     18    34    188    254    223   159    89    978  N 
50.0   85.7   81.0   83.9   84.4   73.6   69.1   45.9   72.9  £ 


Totals       26     21     42    224    301  •   303    230    194   1341  N 
100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  $ 


X2=127.996;  1).F.=14;  P<.05 

mple,  whereas  14.3  per  cent  of  the  respondent.';  between  21  and 
24  agreed  with  the  statement,  22.6  per  cent  of  those  between  the 

B  of  55  and  64  agreed,  and  38.7  per  cent  of  those  65  and  c 
agreed.   Furthermore,  whereas  84.4  per  cent  of  the  respondents 

ages  of  35  and  44  <.:     -eod  with  the  statement,  only 
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45 • 9  per  cent  of  those  65  and  over  disagreed.   Thus,  it  can 
be  stated  in  conclusion  that  older  persons  are  nore  conser- 
vative in  this  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social 
action . 

In  Table  IV,  12,  the  "yes"  responses  to  whether  or  not 
the  church  should  be  concerned  with  certain  social  issues  were 
correlated  with  age.   In  regard  to  all  five  issues,  the  data 

TABLE  IV,  12:   "YES"  RESPONSES  r20   WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  CHURCH 

SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  WITH  CEETAIU  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
BY  AGE. 


ISSUE  AGE 

No   Under    21  25  35  45  55     65 

_  ,     to  to  to  to  to    and   Totals 

Answer   23.     rt.  _„  „.  - .  r. 

24  34  44  54  64    over 


Racial 


Prejudice  14  15  27  176  234  210  135  71    882  N 

b    53.8  71.4  64.3  78.9  77.7  69.3  59.2  36.6  65.9  % 
Local 

Politics    8  4  7  68  97  94  50  16    344  N 

30.8  19.0  16.7  30.4  32.2  31.0  21.8  8.2  25.7  $ 
Birthc 

Control     9  8  21  136  183  16 5  103  47    672  li 

34.6  38.1  50.0  60.7  60.8  54.5  44.8  24.2  50.1  ' 
Viet 

Nam        8  15  18  120  132  14  2  79  30    544  N 

go. 8  71.4  42.9  53.6  43.9  46.9  34.3  15.5  40.6  # 
Ecumenical 

Lovenent   19  13  33  184  2  57  245  166  96  1013  N 

73.1  61.9  78.6  82.5  85.4  81.1  72.5  49.5  75-7  > 


.■ 


£x?=143.189;  D.3?.=14;  P<.05     X?)=163.957;  D.F.=14;  P<.05 
X^=153.554;  D.F.=14;  P<.05    eX  =111.886;  D.F.=14;  P<.05 
CX  =153.092;  D.F.=14;  P<.05 

indicate  that  persons  21  to  24  are  less  likely  to  answer  yes 
then  are  those  25  to  34.   After  the  age  group,  25  to  34,  how- 
ever, the  percentage  of  respondents  answering  yes  apparently 
declines,  demonstrating  generally  that  older  persons  are  more 
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conservative  in  their  opinions*   In  the  response  to  the  issue 

of  raci'       judice,  for  example,  78.9  per  cent  of  those  be- 
tween 21    i    24  answered  yeo,  that  the  church  should  be  con- 
cerned with  racial  prejudice;  this  percentage  steadily  de- 
creases to  59.2  pei-  cent  of  those  55  to  64,  and  36.6    per  cent 
of  those  65  and  over.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  even  though 
the  relationships  are  not  perfectly  consistent,  the  data  do 
indicate  support  for  the  hypothesis  that  older  persons  tend 
to  be  less  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social 
action . 

In  summarising  Tables  11  and  12,  it  can  be  concluded 
that  both  tables  lend  support  to  the  second,  part  of  the  hypo- 
thesis on  age,  that  being  that  older  persons  tend  to  be  less 
liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action.   It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  non-respondents  consist  of  a 
higher  percentage  of  older  persons  than  the  respondents.   As- 
suming this,  it  can  be  inferred  that  had  the  non-respondents 
returned  their  forms  and  been  included  in  the  data  in  Tables 
11  and  12,  the  support  for  the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis 
on  age  would  have  been  even  stronger  because  not  only  are  the 
non-respondents  older,  but  they  are  also  less  involved  in  the 
church.   For  both  reasons,  therefore,  the  inclusion  of  the 
non-respondents  would  have  resulted  in  the  older  respondents 
being  even  more  conservative  in  their  attitudes,  than  the  data 
indie-. 
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Religious  Involvement  and  Marital  Status.   In  this  section, 

the  following  sub-hypothesis  v;ill  be  considered. 

Unmarried  persons  are  more  religiously  involved 
than  married  persons. 

According  to  the  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis,  previous 
research  has  shown  that  even  though  married  persons  participate 
in  community  activities  more  than  unmarried  persons,  unmarried 
persons  rely  more  heavily  upon  the  church,  tending  to  be  more 
religiously  involved  than  married  persons.   The  explanation  for 
this  finding  is  that  the  unmarried  seek  in  the  church  the  com- 
fort and  opportunity  to  participate  denied  them  in  the  larger 
society. 

In  Table  IV,  13,  ritual  involvement  is  correlated  with 
marital  status.   Prom  an  examination  of  the  table ,  it  appears 
that  in  general  there  is  no  real,  relationship  between  marital 
status  and  ritual  involvement.   Respondents  who  are  either  wi- 
dowed or  divorced  do  report  attending  church  every  Sunday  more 
frequently  than  married  or  single  respondents.   Other  than  this 
difference,  however,  marital  status  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
decisive  effect  upon  ritual  involvement  as  was  expected.   It 
can.be  said,  therefore,  that  in  regard  to  ritual  involvement, 
the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  unmarried  persons 
tend  to  .be  more  religiously  involved  than  married  persons  ex- 
cept that  widowed  and  divorced  or  separated  respondents  more 
frequently  report  that  they  attend  church  every  Sunday. 
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]   ILE  IV,  13:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 


RITUAL 

MARITAL 

INVOLV3 

No 
Answer 

Marrie 

cl   Single 

i  Widowed 

Divorced... 

,  'Totals 
oeparated 

No  Answer 

0 

27 

2 

11 

2 

42  N 

0.0 

2.5 

4.3 

7.4 

6.0 

3.1  J* 

Every  Liunday 

6 

291 

12 

47 

11 

367  N 

27.3 

26.7 

26.1 

31.8 

31.0 

27.4  (/o 

Almost  Every 

6 

403 

17 

49 

10 

485  N 

Sunday 

27.3 

37.0 

37.0 

33.1 

29.0 

36.2  £ 

Twice  A  Month 

4 

141 

5 

11 

3 

164  N 

18.2 

12.9 

10.9 

7.4 

9.0 

12.2  £ 

Once  A  Month 

2 

119 

5 

12 

5 

143  N 

9.1 

10.9 

10.9 

8.1 

14.0 

io.7  £ 

Hardly  Ever 

4 

109 

5 

18 

4 

140  N 

18.2 

10.0 

10.9 

12.2 

11.0 

10.4  $> 

Totals 

22 

1090 

46 

148 

35 

1341  i: 

100.0 

100 . 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  $ 

X2=23.69;  E.F.=20;  P<.50 
The  chi  square  value,  however,  is  so  far  from  significant  at 
the  .05  level  that  no  significance  can  be  attached  to  this 
slight  difference. 

In  Table  IV,  14,  subjective  involvement  in  religion  is 
broken  down  by  narital  status,  and,  again,  it  appears  that  mar- 
ital status  lias  little  effect  upon  religious  involvement .   A 
slightly  higher  percentage  of  widowed  respondents  report  being 
deeply  involved,  and  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  married 

jondonts  report  being  not  very  involved.  In  general,  how- 
ever, differences  are  not  great  .■  For  example,  combining  the 
oategorieS|  deeply  involved  and  involved,  54.0  per  cent  of  the 
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TABLE  IV,  14:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEM   .:  IN  RELIGION  BY  MARITAL 

STATUS 


SUBJECTIVE 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN  RELIGION 

No 
Answer 

Married. 

MARITAL 
Single 

STATUS 
Widowed 

Divorce 
So par at 

a' Totals 
ed 

No  Answer 

0 
0.0 

22 

2.0 

3 
6.5 

16 
11.0 

0 
0.0 

41 
3.1 

N 
* 

Deeply  Involv 

•cd   6 
27.3 

150 
13.8 

7 

15.2 

28 

19.2 

4 
11.0 

195 

14.6 

N 

Involved 

8 
36.4 

485 
44.6 

17 
37.0 

53 
36.3 

15 
43.0 

578 
43.2 

N 

Somewhat 

Involved 

3 

13.6 

266 
24.4 

14 
30.4 

33 
22.6 

12 

34.0 

328 
24.5 

N 

Not  Very 
Involved 

5 
22.7 

22 
100.0 

165 
15.2 

5 
10.9 

16 

11.0 

4 
11.0 

195 

14.6 

N 

Totals 

1088 
100.0 

46 
100.0 

146 
100.0 

-.35 

100.0 

1337 
100.0 

N 

X2=47.87;  D.P.=16;  P<.05 
divorced  or  separated  respondents  rate  themselves  as  either 
deeply  involved  or  involved,  55.5  per  cent  of  the  widowed  re- 
spondents so  rate  themselves,  52.2  per  cent  of  the  single  re- 
spondents so  rate  themselves,  and  58.4  per  cent  of  the  married 
respondents  rate  themselves  as  deeply  involved  or  involved. 
Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  in  regard  to  subjective  involvement 
in  religion  as  a  measure  of  religious  involvement,  marital 
status  has  little,  if  any,  effect;  and,  therefore,  the  data 
do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  unmarried  persons  are  more 
rel5.giously  involved  than  married  persons. 

In  Table  IV,  15,  marital  status  and  intellectual 
involvement  are  correlated.   In  examining  the  table,  it  can  be 
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•n  that  married  and  single  respondents  are  more  intellect- 
ually involved  than  widowed  or  divorced  and  separated  respon- 
dents with  17.0  per  cent  of  the  married  and  15. 0  per  cent  of 
the  single  reporting  regular  attendance  of  lectures  and 

TABLE  IV,  15:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 

INTELLECTUAL  MARITAL  STATUS 

INVO]  rried     oinglc    Y/idowed   Divorced     Totals 


Regularly 

127 
17.0 

5 
15.0 

7 

8.0 

1 
4.0 

140  N 
16.0  c/o 

Once  in  a 
While 

250 
34.0 

12 

35.0 

38 

43.0 

14 
58.0 

314  N 
35.0  % 

Hardly  Ever 

363 
49.0 

17 
50.0 

43 

49.0 

9 
38.0 

432  II 
49.0  fo 

Totals 

740 
100.0 

34 
100.0 

88 
100.0 

24 
100.0 

886  H 
100.0  $ 

X  =11.887;  D.F.=6;  P<.10 
discussion  groups*   Divorced  or  separated  respondents  are 
least  likely  to  report  hardly  ever  attending  such  activities. 
Little  ienportfuace  can  be  attached  to  these  differences,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  chi  square  value  not  being  significant  at 
the  .05  level.   Therefore,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  data 
do  not  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  unmarried  persons 
are  more  religiously  involved  than  married  persons. 

In  Table  IV,  16,  organizational  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  marital  status.   Once  again,  the  differences  are  not 
great,  the  exception  being  in  regard  to  the  widowed  respondents, 
And,  the  chi  square  value  is  not  quite  significant  at  the  .05 
level.   Only  28.0  per  cent  of  the  widowed  report  over  25  per 
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cent"  reliance  upon  the  church  Tor  their  total  community  activ- 
ities.  This  relat5.vely  low  percentage  can  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  age  since  this  category  no  doubt  consists  of  a  high 
percentage  of  resi:>ondents  65  and  older.   Since  it  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  persons  65  and  over  are  comparatively 
uninvolved  organizationally  in  the  church,  this  can,  perhaps, 
explain  the  low  percentage  of  widowed  respondents  relying  on 
the  church  for  over  25  per  cunt  of  their  activities.   The 
TABLE  IV,  16:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  MARITAL  STATUS 

ORGANIZATIONAL  MARITAL  STATUS 

INVOLVEMENT    Hari-ied     Single    Y/idowed    Divorced    Totals 


26  to  100/' 

Reliance  on 

392 

17 

36 

12 

457  N 

the  Church 

35.0 

39.0 

28.0 

41.0 

35-0  )'o 

0  to  25> 

Reliance  on 

707 

27 

91 

17 

832  N 

65.0 

61.0 

'  72.0 

59.0 

65.0  $ 

Totals 

1099 

44 

127 

29 

1289  N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  $ 

x2=7.629;  D.F.=3;  P<.06 
differences  between  the  remaining  categories  are  small  ones, 
however,  it  does  appear  that  single  and  divorced  or  separated 
respondents  are  slightly  moi~e  reliant  upon  the  church  than 
married  respondents.   While  this  tends  to  lend  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  unmarried  persons  are  more  involved  in  the 
church  than  married  persons,  the  relatively  small  differences 
plus  the  relatively  weak  chi  square  value  do  not  lend  conclu- 
sive support  to  the  hypothesis. 
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In  BunCTtry  o."*  Tables  13  through  16,  it  can  bo  stated 
t  the  data,  did  not  generally  support  the-  hypothesis  that 

unmarried  ptr^ons  are  core  religiously  involved  than  carried 
persons.   Hi    the  non-respondents  returned  their  question- 
naires and  boon  included  in  the  data,  the  perccntaces  which 
single,  widowed,  and  divorced  or  separated  respondents  com- 
prise of  the  total  number  of  respondents  would  have  been  lar- 
ger as  these  categories  were  underrepresented  in  the  returns. 
Since  no  outstanding  relationships  were  observed  in  Tables 
13  through  16,  it  is  difficult  to  infer  whether  or  not  the 
inclusion  of  the  non-respondents  would  have  significantly 
affected  the  data. 

Sum.'iary  of  Part  I:   Religious  Involvement  and  Basic 
Sociological  Variables .   The  general  hypothesis  with  which 
the  data  in  Part  I  of  Chapter  IV  has  been  concerned  is  that 
religioue  involvement  varies  with  sex,  ago ,  and  marital  sta- 
tus.  The  data  which  has  been  presented  and  discussed  lends 
support  that  religious  involvement  does  vary  with  sex  and 
age;  however,  the  data  does  not  give  support  to  religious 
involvement  varying  with  marital  status.   It  can  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  religious  involvement  varies  with  sex  and  age 
but  is  not  affected  by  marital  status. 

II.   Pour  I  of  Religious  Involvement  and  Socio-iicoriomic 

Variable 

Introduced  on .   The  general  hypothesis  from  chapter 

bich  governs  this  second  section  of  chapter  four  is  the 
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following; 

Certain  manifestations  of  religious  involvcracnt 
vary  with  education  and  occupation. 

The  above  hypothesis  is  sub-divided  into  two  sub-hypotheses, 

each  of  which,  is  concerned  with  the  data  obtained  in  regard 

to  one  of  the  two  socio-economic  variab3.es,  education  and 

occupation. 

Religious,  I ny give i n e n t  and  Education.   In  this  section, 

the  following  sub-hypothesis  will  be  considered: 

Highly  educated  persons  are  more  ritually,  organ- 
izationally, and  intellectually  involved  than 
persons  with  lower  levels  of  education  and  tend 
to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role 
in  social  action. 

According  to  the  rationale  for  the  first  part  of  the  above 
sub-hypothesis,  previous  research  has  shown  a  positive  rela- 
tionship between  education  and  general  voluntary  participation; 
and,  being  objective  measures,  ritual,  organisational,  and 
intellectual  involvement  should  be  able  to  be  exp3.ain.ed  on  the 
basis  of  such  previous  findings. 

In  Table  IV,  17,  ritual  involvement  is  broken  down  by 
educational  level  achieved.   Prom  an  examination  of  the  table, 
it  -is  apparent  that  college  educated  respondents  are  consid- 
erably more  involved  ritually  than  respondents  who  have  either 
a  grade  school  or  high  school ' education.   For  example,  whereas 
30.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  have  had  some  co3_lege  and 
30.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  have  completed  college 
report  attending  Sunday  worship  services  every  Sunday,  only 
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TABLE  IV,  17:   KITUAL  INVOLVE]  .  E  iJY  EDUCATION 


RITUAL 

EDUCATI 

n;vc_ 

.,         8th  Grade 
Uo 

Answer   T 

High 

School 
or  Logs 

Some 

Colle 

Completed 

Co  College 

Totals 

No  Answer 

1 

3 

17 

11 

10 

42  N 

14.0 

7.0 

5.0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1  > 

livery  Sunday 

0 

10 

77 

132 

148 

367  N 

0.0 

23.0 

22.0 

30.0 

30.0 

27.4  % 

All    t  i-very 

2 

14 

121 

169 

179 

485  N 

Su 

29.0 

33.0 

35.0 

38.  0 

36.0 

36.2  # 

Twice  A  Louth 

0 

5 

50 

50 

59 

164  N 

0.0 

12.0 

14.0 

11 . 0 

12 . 0 

12.2  L/o 

Once  A  Month 

3 

4 

33 

45 

58 

143  N 

43.0 

9.0 

9.0 

10.0 

12.0 

10.7  £ 

Hardly  LVor 

1 

7 

50 

40 

42 

140  N 

14.0 

16.0 

14.0 

9.0 

8.0 

10.4  # 

Totals  7      43     348     447     496     1341  N 

100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  # 

X2=37.42;  L.F.=20;  P<.05 
23.0  per  cent  of  those  with  a  grade  school  background  so  re- 
port, and  only  22.0  per  cent  of  those  with  a  high  school  back- 
ground so  report.   In  contrast,  16.0  per  cent  of  those  with 
a  grtvde  school  education  report  hardly  ever  attending  church 
services,  14.0  per  cent  of  those  with  a  .high  school  education 
so  report,  9.0  per  cent  of  those  with  some  college  so  report, 
and  only  8.0  per  cent  of  those  who  have  completed  college  so 
report.   Thus,  there  is  definitely  a  positive  relationship  be- 
tween ritual  involvement  and  educational  attainment.   Persons 
with  high  levels  of  education  tend  to  be  more  ritually  involved 
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than  persons  with  lower  levels  of  education.   It  can  be  stated, 
therefore,  that  the  data  in  Table  IV,  17,  lend  support  to  the 
hypothesis  that  highly  educated  persons  are  more  ritually 
involved  than  persons  with  lower  levels  of  education. 

In  Table  IV,  18,  intellectual  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  educational  level  attained.   A  survey  of  the  table  in- 
dicates that  while  respondents  with  a  grade  school  education 
appear  to  be  considerably  less  involved  intellectually  than 
the  other  respondents,  there  are  no  significant  differences 
between  high  school,  some  college,  and  college  educated  respon- 
dents.  The  chi  square  value,  however,  is  far  from  being  sign- 
ificant at  the  .05  level;  and,  therefore,  little  importance 
can  be  attached  to  any  differences  which  appear  in  the  table, 

and  the  data  cannot  be  said  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 

i 
highly  educated  persons  are  more  intellectually  involved  than 

persons  with  lower  levels  of  education. 

TABLE  IV,  18:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  EDUCATION 


INTELLECTUAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

8th  Grade 
or 
Less 

High 
School 

EDUCATION 

Some 
College 

Comple 
Colle 

ted 

Totals 

Regularly 

1 
4.0 

33 
15.0 

45 
16.0 

63 
17.0 

142  N 
16.0  fo 

Once  in  A  Wh: 

Lie  14 
52.0 

71 
33.0 

104 

36.0 

125 

34.0 

314  N 
35.0  g 

Hardly  Ever 

12 

44.0 

112 
52.0 

137 
48.0 

179 
49.0 

440  N 
49.0  fo 

Totals 

27 
100.0 

216 
100.0 

286 
'100. 0 

367 
100.0 

896  N 
100.0  c/o 

X2=6.68;  D.F.=6;  P<.50 
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to    Table  IV,  19,  oi    Lzation  1  J  ivolvement  is  corre- 
lated with  education*   In  reviewing  the  data,  it  is  immediately 

•r.t  that  college  educated  respondents  are  r.ore  involved 
or,       •  Loi  ]  ly  than  cither  high  school  educated  respondents 
or       ■  school  educated  respondents.   For  example,  34.0  per 
cent  of  the  respondents  who  completed  college  report  reliance 
TABLE  IV,  19:   ORGANIZ      KL   INVOLVE  INT  i3Y  EDUCATION 

ORG  -  _  1ATI0KAL  EDUCATION 

INVOa     tIT      TT    Oth  Grade   ....     Q      _   ' 

No  High     bone   Completed.,    , 

a         or      o  i_   -i  rt  -i  i     n-.T      Totals 
Answer   ,         School  College  College 
Less 


26  to  lOOJo 

Reliance  on  10  5  106  169  165  455  IJ 

the  Church  21.0  13.0  32.0  39.0  34.0  34 . 0  c/o 

0  to  25,"' 

Reliance  on  38  35  229  262  323  887  N 

the  Church  79.0  87.0  68.0  61.0  66.0  66.0  £ 


t 

Totals  48       40      335      431      488     1342  N 

100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0    100.0  L/o 


X7-O7.01;  D.P.=4;  P<.05 
uijon  the  church  for  over  25  per  cent  of  their  total  community 
activities  and  39.0  per  cent  of  the  respondents  who  had  some 
college  so  reported.   Of  the  high  school  educated  respondents, 
32. G  per  cent  report  over  25  per  cent  reliance  upon  the  church, 
and  13.0  per  cent  of  the  grade  school  educated  respondents  so 
report •   Thus,  it  can  bo  stated  that  the  data  in  Table  19  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  that  highly  educated  respondents  are  more 
organisationally  involved  than  respondents  with  a  lower 
educational  background. 
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In  summarizing  Tables  17  through  19,  it  can  be  concluded 
generally  that  the  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  highly 
educated  persons  are  more  ritually  and  organ5.ziitiona3.ly  in- 
volved in  the  church  than  persons  with  lower  levels  of  edu- 
cation.  In  regard  to  intellectual  involvement,  however,  the 
chi  square  value  was  not  significant  enough  to  warrant  any 
conclusions • 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  concerning 
education,  that  highly  educated  persons  tend  to  be  more  liberal 
in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action,  the  rationale 
stated  in  chapter  one  contained  two  points.   One,  previous 
research  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  a  positive  relationship 
between  education  and  liberalism;  and,  two,  if  involvement  in 
the  church  is  associated  with  a  liberal  view  of  the  church's 
role  in  social  action,  and  if  education  and  involvement  are 
related,  then  it  follows  that  highly  educated  persons  will  tend 
to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role.   It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  latter  premise  will  be  demonstrated  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  chapter  three  illustrated  the  relationship 
between  involvement  and  liberalism  toward  the  church's  role  in 
social  action,  and  Tables  17  through  19  above  illustrated  the 
relationship  between  ecl/ucation  and  involvement . 

In  Table  IV,  20,  the  response  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  little  the  church  can  do  about  soc5.al  and  economic 
problems  is  broken  down  by  educational  levo3.  achieved.   The 
data  consistently  indicate  that  the  higher  the  educational 
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level  of  tlu  :••  spondents,  the  uoro  likely  they  are  to  disagree 
with  th  statement,  thus  :  cting  a  relatively  liberal  at- 
titude toward  the  church's  role.  For  example,  50.0  per  cent 
Of  th*';  respondents  with  less  than  an  8th  grade  education  disa- 
greed v:ith  the  statement*  Uith  increasing  education,  however, 
the  percentage  disn^rcein--  steadily  increases  to  79.3  per  cent 
oi*  those  who  reported  some  college  and  86.0  per  cent  of  those 

]  BLE  IV,  20:   RESPONSE  TO  THE  STATEMENT  THAT  THERE  IS  LITTLE 

THE  CHURCH  CAN  DO  ABOUT  SOCIAL  AND  ECO]  I1IC 
PROBLEMS  BY  .EDUCATION . 


"Aside  from 
preaching,     Loss 


EDUCATION 


oo-t_  Some  .  _ 

8th  ...  ,  High  Some   „  .  _      m    _ 

there  is     Than  8tn_   ,  hxgh  ,,  .   _  ,,  n  ..    College  Totals 

-,..,,.,       n      a       Grade  c   l  School  College 

little  tne     Grade  L-cnool 

church  can  do 

about  social 

and  economic 

problems . " 


Agree             6  7  22  54  87  67  243  N 

50.0  38.9  34.4  21.1  20.7  14.0  100.0  fo 

Disagree          6  11  42  202  333  410  1004  N 

50.0  61.1  65.6  78.9  79.3  86.0  100.0  £ 


Totals 


12      18      64     2  56     420     477    1247  N 
100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0  f> 


X2=^30.306;  D.F.=5j  P<.05 
v/ith  a  college  education.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that  there 
is  a  positive  relationship  between  education  and  expression  of 
a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church's  role  in  social  action; 
and,  therefore,  the  data  in  Table  20  sux)port  the  hypothesis . 

In  Table  IV,  21,  the  response  to  trie  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  itll  right  for  a  clergyman  to  become  publicly  in- 
volv.  d  in  current  social  issues  is  correlated  with  education. 
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Again,  there  is  a  posit ive  relationship  between  education  and 

expression  of  a  liberal  attitude.   ',/horeas  only  10.0  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  with  less  than  an  Sth  grade  education  an- 
swered yes,  this  percentage  increases  to  20.8  per  cent  of  trie 
respondents  with  a  high  school  education,  29.3  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  who  have  had  some  college,  and  35.1  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  who  have  completed  college.   Thus,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  data  in  Table  21  support  the  second  part 
of  the  hypothesis  concerning  education,  that  highly  educated 
persons  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role 
in  social  action  than  persons  with  lower  levels  of  education. 

TABLE  IV,  21:   RESPONSE  TO  WHETHER  OR  HOT  IT  IS  ALL  RIGHT  FOR 

A  CLERGYMAN  TO  BECOME  PUBLICLY  INVOLVED  IN  CUR- 
RENT SOCIAL  ISSULG  BY  EDUCATION. 


"Do  you  think  it  EDUCATION 

is  all  right    Less    OJ,     Some    __.  ,     c„ 

-r,  m-i     ^.^i   8th    TT .  ,    High    Some   _  _  _     ri    _ 

for  your     Than  8th  _   ,    High   0  ,    .  _.  ..    College  Totals 

"  .   Grace  „  .   -  School  College 

clergyman  to    Grade         School 

become  publicly 
involved  in  cur- 
rent social  is- 
sues, such  as 
civil  rights  mar- 
ches, sit-ins, 
peace  marches,  or 
ant i -Viet  Lam 
demonstrations? " 


Yes               1  3  15  53  122  163  357  N 

10.0  12.0  25.0  20.8  29.3  35.1  29.0  fo 

No               9  22  45  202  294  302  874  H 

90.0  88.0  75.O  79.2  70.7  64.9  71.0  c/o 


Totals  10      25      60     255     416     465    1231  N 

100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0   100.0  fa 


X2=22.385;  D.P.=5;  P<.05 
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In  Table  IV,  22,    the  "yes"  respo;     to  whether  or  not 

Bhould  be  concerned  with  certain  socia?.  issues  arc 

broken  down  by  educational  level.   Although  the  chi  square 

value  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  for  the  issue  of 

Viet  Nam,  the  relationship  between  education  and  expression 

of  a  liberal  attitude  toward  the  church  appears  in  regard  to 

the  other  four  issues.   For  example,  only  21.0  per  cent  of 

the  respondents  with  less  than  an  8th  grade  education  answered 

yes,  that  the  church  should  -  be  concerned  with  the  issue  of 

local  politics.   This  percentage  increases  to  29.0  per  cent 

of  the  high  school  educated  respondents,  31.1  per  cent  of 

TABLE  IV,  22:   "YEE"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OH  LOT  THE  CHURCH 

SHOULD  BE  CONCERNED  WITH  CERTAIN  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
BY  EDUCATION. 


ISEUE 

8th 
Gr  ad  e 

High 

School 

EDUCATION 
,     LSorne 

College 

Conpleted 
College 

Totals 

a 
Racial  Prejudice   10 

48.0 

197 
71.0 

293 
75.3 

374 
82.9 

879  N 
76.6  % 

Local  Politics 

3 
21.0 

69 
29.0 

'  111 
31.1 

161 
38.9 

344  \\ 

33.7  # 

Birth  Control 

8 
44.0 

136 
51.0 

221 

59.7 

305 
70.8 

670  N 

63.0  c/o 

Viet  Earn 

5 
23.0 

131 
51.0 

186 
51.0 

222 
53.2 

544  N 
52.5  )'o 

Ecumenical 
Movei  lent 

8 

47.0 

242 
88.0 

340 
85.4 

420 
91.5 

loio  i; 

87.9  f° 

-25.22;  D.P.=3;  P<.05  ^=--5.258;  D.F.=3;  P<.25 
Dxf«14.11;  D.P.=3;  iX.05  exf=34.94?  D.F.=3;  P<.05 
cx  =20.33;  D.F.O;  P<.05 


those  having  some  college,  and  38.9  per  cent  of  those  having 

completed  college.   Thus,  it  can  b<_-  stated  once  again  that  the 
data  support  the  hypothesis  that  highly  educated  respondents 
tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the  church 
in  social  action. 

In  summarizing  Tables  IV,  20  through  22,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  data  strongly  support  the  second  part  of 
the  hypothesis  concerning  education,  that  highly  educated 
persons  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
church  than  persons  with  lower  levels  of  education. 

Had  the  non-respondents  been  included  in  the  data  on 
education,  the  resulting  relationships  would ,  perhaps,  have 
been  strengthened.   The  explanation  for  this  inference  is  that 
the  non-respondents  would  have  increased  the  numbers  of  grade 
school  and  high  school  educated  respondents  since  they  were 
under-represented  in  the  returns  to  the  questionnaire.   Thus, 
the  inclusion  of  non-respondents  would,  perhaps,  have  shar- 
pened the  differences  between  the  respondents  by  education. 

Religious  Inv o  1  ve i:i e i i t  and  .Occupation .   In  this  section, 

the  following  sub-hypothesis  will  be  considered: 

White  collar  workers  are . more  ritually,  organi- 
zationally, and  intellectually  involved  than 
blue  collar  workers. 

The  rationale  for"  the  above  hypothesis  stresses  two  points, 

one,  that  previous  research  lias  shown  a  positive  relationship 
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between  level  of  occupation  and  general,  voluntary  participation, 
and,  two,  that  it  haa  also  been  shown  that  white  collar  workers 
huve  more  religious  uf filiations  than  blue  collar  workers . 
In  Tr  tic  IV,  23,  ritual  involvement  is  broken  down  by 
SABLE  IV,  23:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  OCCUPATION 


RITUAL  OCCUPATION 

INVOLVE   ^   o    1    2     3    4    5     6 


lio   Answer     1  11  4  7  1  1    5  12    0   42  N 

2.2  3.5  2.0  2.1  2.8  3.4  13-5  3.1   0.0   3.1  /° 

Every  Sunday  11  99  51  73  5  1    6  116    5   367  N 

24.4  31.7  25.2  28.6  13.9  3.4  16.2  30.2  12.2  27.4  # 

Almost  Every  17  108  72  78  19  13     8  155    15   485  N 

Sunday   37.8  34.6  35.6  30.6  52.8  44.8  21.6  40.4  36.6  36.2  $ 

Twice  a       7  36  31  33  4  3    4  35   11  164  N 

Month     15.6  11.5  15.3  12.9  11.1  10.3  10.8  9.1  26.8  12.2  & 

Once  a  Month   7  35  20  33  3  2     4  34     5   143  N 

15.6  11.2  9.9  12.9  ,8.3  6.9  10.8  8.9  12.2  10.7  ^ 

Hardly  Ever    2  23  24  31  4  9    10  32     5   140  N 

4.4  7.4  11.9  12.2  11.1  31.0  27.0  8.3  12.2  10.4  tf 


Totals        45   312   202   255  36    29    37   384    41  1341  N 
100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0100 . 0  & 

X2=88.319;  D.F.=40;  P<.05 
occupation.   The  code  used  in  the  table  for  the  various  occu- 
pational levels  is  as  follows: 

0  =  No  Answer  4  =  Craftsmen,  foremen, 

1  =  Professional,  kindred 

technical,  5  =  Operatives,  kindred 

kindred  6  =  Unskilled,  service, 

2  =  Business  managers,       domestic 

officials,  propri-   7  =  Housewives 

etors  8  i=  Farmers,  ranchers 

3  =  Clerical,  sales  '  9  =  Totals 
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Prom  examining  -the  table,  it  is  apparent  that  white  collar 
workers,  that  is,  occupational  levels  1,  2,  and  3,  are  nost 
ritually  involved  along  with  housewives .   For  example,  30.2 
per  cent  of  the  housewives  reported  attending  Sunday  worship 
services  every  Sunday,  31 • 7  per  cent  of  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  kindred  respondents  so  reported,  25.2  per  cent  of 
business  managers,  officials,  and  proprietors  so  reported,  and 
28.6  per  cent  of  those  classified  as  clerical  and  sales  so 
reported.   Of  the  blue  collar  workers ,  that  is,  levels  4,  5> 
and  6,  13.9  per  cent  of  respondents  classified  as  craftsmen, 
foremen,  and  kindred  reported  attending  Sunday  worship  ser- 
vices every  Sunday,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  operatives  and  kind- 
red so  reported,  and  16.2  per  cent  of  the  unskilled,  service, 
and  domestic  so  reported.   In  combining  the  two  categories, 
every  Sunday  and  almost  every  Sunday,  there  is  relatively 
little  difference  between  occupational  levels  1,  2,  3»  and 
4,  the  latter  being  blue  collar  workers.   It  can  be  stated, 
therefore,  that  the  data  do  support  the  hypothesis  that  white 
collar  workers  are  more  ritually  involved  than  blue  collar 
workers;  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  blue  collar 
workers  are  considerably  more  involved  than  other  blue  collar 
workers  and  almost  as  involved  ritually  as  some  white  collar 
workers.   Of  all  the  occupational  groups ,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  housewives  are  the  most  ritually  involved,  which 
once  more  supports  the  hypothesis  that  women  are  more  reli- 
giously involved  than  men.   Operatives  and  kindred,  a  blue 
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collar  croup,  are  the  least  involved  ritually  with  only  3.4 
per  cent  reporting  attendance  every  Sunday  and  31.0  per  cent 
reporting  hardly  ever  attending. 

TABLE  IV,  24:   ING    ECTUAL  INVOLVE]  .  E  BY  OCCUPATION 


INTELLECTUAL  OCCUPATI  -  I 

INVOLVEMENJ      2      3      4      5      6      7      8 


Regularly  46  17  27  5  1  1  40  4  141  N 

21.0  12.0  16.0  18.0  4.0  4.0  16.0  17.0  16.0  % 

Once  in  a  72  40  57  ,  H  11  7  95  7  300  N 

While  33.0  28.0  33.0  41.0  48.0  27.0  39.0  29.0  34.0  fo 

Hardly     98  85  87  11  11  18  108  13  431  N 

Ever   45.0  60.0  51.0  41.0  48.0  69.0  45.0  54.0  50.0  fo 


Totals    216    142    171     27     23     26    243     24    872  li 
100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  c/o 


X2=23.H6;  D.P.=14;  P<.06 

In  Table  IV,  24,  intellectual  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  occupation.   Apparently,  there  is  no  consistent  rela- 
tionship between  intellectual  involvement  and  occupation.   Pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  respondents  are  most  intel- 
lectually involved  with  21.0  per  cent  reporting  regular  atten- 
dance of  lectures  and  discussion  groups.   A  blue  collar  group, 
craft  siren,  foremen,  and  kindred  are  next  with  18.0  per  cent 
reporting  regular  attendance  followed  by  housewives  with  16.0 

r  cent,  farmers  and  ranchers  with  17.0  per  cent,  and  cler- 
ical and  saD.es  workers  with  16.0  per  cent.   It  should  be  noted 

t  the  other  t\:o  blue  collar  groups,  operatives  and  kindred 
an      tilled,  service,  and  domestic,  are  considerably  less 
intclle      ly  involved  than  the  other  respondents  with  4.0 
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per  cent  in  each  case  reporting  regular  attendance  of  .lectures 
and  discussion  groups.   Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
data  in  Table  24  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  on  occupation 
as  it  is  stated.   In  other  words,  the  data  do  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  white  collar  workers  are  more  intellectually 
involved  than  blue  collar  workers  because  it  has  been  shown 
that  one  group  of  blue  collar  workers  is  more  intellectually 
involved,  than  two  of  the  white  collar  groups.   With  the  ex- 
ception  of  the  blue  collar  group,  craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred,  however,  it  can  be  stated  that  white  collar  workers 
are  more  intellectually  involved  than  blue  collar  workers. 
In  Table  IV,  25,  organizational  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  occupation.   As  was  the  case  with  intellectual  involve- 
ment and  occupation,  there  is  apparently  no  real  relationship 
between  organizational  involvement  and  occupation.   Housewives 
exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  organizational  involvement  with 
4:5.0  per  cent  relying  upon  the  church  for  over  2  5  per  cent  of 
their  total  community  activities,  again  demonstrating  that 
women  are  more  religiously  involved  than  men.   Next  to  house- 
wives is  the  blue  collar  group,  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kin- 
dred, with  40.0  per  cent  reporting  over  2  5  per  cent  reliance 
upon  the  church.   Over  25  per  cent  reliance  upon  the  church 
then  drops  to  34.0  per  cent  for  professionals,  32.0  per  cent 
for  clerical  and  sales  workers,  31.0  per  cent  for  the  unskilled, 
27.0  per  cent  for  farmers  and  ranchers ,     23.0  per  cent  for 
business  managers,  and  22.0  per  cent  for  operatives  and  kindred. 
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TABLJ:    IV,    25:       ORGANIZATIONAL   INVOL1 FT   BY   OCCUPATION 

FAL  OCCUPATION 

3anfULV  0  12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9 


26    to   lOCfS 

Reliance    on   23      106        44        78        14  6        10      163        11      455   N 

the    Church28.0   34.0    23.0    32.0   40.0    22.0   31.0   43.0    27.0   34.0   c/o 


0  to  25# 


Reliance  on  58   203   152   164    21    21    22   216    30   887  N 
the  Church?2.0  66.0  77.0  68.0  60.0  68.0  69.0  57.0  73.0  66.0  fa 


Totals       81   309   196   242    35    27    32   379    41  1342  N 
100  .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 .  0100 . 0  c/o 

X2=27.787;  D.P.=8;  P<.05 
It  can  be  stated,  therefore,  that  the  data  do  not  support  the 
hypothesis  that  white  collar  workers  are  more  organizationally 
involved  than  "blue  collar  workers. 

In  summarizing  Tables  IV,  23  through  25 »  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  data  concerning  .occupation  and  religious  in- 
volvement only  support  the  hypothesis  in  part,  the  hypothesis 
being  that  white  collar  workers  are  more  involved  ritually, 
intellectually,  and  organizationally  than  blue  collar  workers. 
It  has  been  shown  that  white  collar  workers  are  more  ritually 
involved  than  blue  collar  workers  and  that  white  collar  work- 
ers are  more  intellectually  involved  than  most  blue  collar 
workers,  the  exception  being  craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred. 
It  lias  not  been  shown,  however,  that  white  collar  workers  are 
more  organizationally  involved  than  blue  collar  workers. 

S\ j       j  _  [  Part  I.I :   Religious  Involvement  and  Sociq- 
Econonic  V        £3.   The  general  hypothesis  with  which  Part 
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II  of  Chapter  IV  has  been  concerned  is  that  certain  manifes- 
tations of  religious  involvement  vary  with  education  and 

occupation.   This  hypothesis  has  been  supjiorted  by  the  data 
in  Part  II,  especially  in  regard  to  education.   It  has  not 
only  been  shown  that  highly  educated  persons  are  uore  ritu- 
ally,  intellectually,  and  organizationally  involved  than  per- 
sons with  lower  degrees  of  education,  but  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  highly  educated  respondents  are  more  likely 
to  be  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action. 
The  data  in  regard  to  occupation  vere  not  quite  as  conclusive, 
however,  it  was  shown  that  white  collar  workers  are  more 
ritually  involved  and  somewhat  more  intellectually  involved 
than  blue  collar  workers.   Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  re- 
ligious involvement  varies  with  the  two  socio-economic  vari- 
ables,  education  and  occupation. 

III.   Five  Measures  of  Religious  Involvement  and  the  Explora- 
tory Variables. 

Introdxict ion .   The  general  hypothesis  from  chapter  one 
which  governs  this  third  section  of  chapter  four  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

Certain  manifestations  of  religious  involvement 
vary  with  size  of  place,  length  of  residence,  and 
length  of  membership  in  the  congregation. 

The  above  hypothesis  is  sub-divided  and  made  more  specific 

by  the  use  of  four  sub-hypotheses,  each  of  which  is  concerned 

with  the  data  obtained  for  one  of  the  exploratory  variables, 

size  of  place,  length  of  residence,  and  length  of  membership. 
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fieligious  Involvement  by.  oi^o  of  Place .  In  this  section, 
two  sub-hypotheses  will  be  considered.  The  first  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Persons  froM  larger  places  tend  to  be  more 
involved  ritually,  organizationally}  and  intel- 
lectually than  persons  from  smaller  places 
whereas  persons  fro:      Her  places  tend  to  be 
more  subjectively  involved  than  persons  from 
larger  places. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  study,  the 
variable ,  size  of  place,  is  limited  to  relatively  small  com- 
munities, the  largest  being  a  community  of  44,000  persons. 
Thus,  in  discussing  si^e  of  place,  any  generalizations  beyond 
a  community  of  4  4,000  are  not  warranted  by  the  data.   In 
other  words,  size  of  place  in  this  study  refers  only  to  com- 
munities from  less  than  2,500  persons  to  44,000. 

The  rationale  for  the  first'  part  of  the  above  hypothesis 
is  simply  that  previous  research  has  shown  that  size  of  place 
and  voluntary  participation  are  positively  interrelated*   In 
Table  IV,  26,  ritual  involvement  is  broken  down  by  size  of 
place  of  residence  of  the  respondents.   Prom  an  examination  of 
the  table,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  consistent  relationship 
between  the  two  variables;  and,  the  chi  square  value  is  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level. 

In  Table  IV,  27,  intellectual  involvement  is  correlated 
with  size  of  place.   Again,  there  appears  to  be  no  truly  con- 
sistent     tionship  between  involvement  and  size  of  ple.ee. 
Even  though  rural  respondents  report  the  lowest  percentage  of 
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TABLE  IV,  26:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SIZE  OP  PLACE 


RITUAL 

INVOLVE 

tENT.. 

No 

Ansv/er 

Rural 

2500- 
4999 

5000- 
7499 

1  0?  PLACE 

7500-  10000- 
9999  14999 

15000- 
19999 

20000- 
44000 

Total 

No  Answe 

:r     0 
0.0 

12 

4.5 

6 

2.4 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

14 
4.6 

1 
2.3 

9 
2.3 

421: 
3.l£ 

Every 
Sunday 

1 
33.3 

57 
21.6 

73 
29.7 

26 

44.8 

12 
30.8 

78 
25.7 

14 
32.6 

106 

27.6 

367H 
27.4$ 

Almost 
Every 

1 
33.3 

97 
36.7 

73 
29.7 

22 

37.9 

13 
33.3 

118 
38.9 

14 
32.6 

147 
38.3 

4  8  51 J 
36.2^ 

Twice  A 
Month 

0 
0.0 

39 
14.8 

32 
13.0 

4 
6.9 

2 

5.1 

31 
10.2 

7 

16.3 

49 
12.8 

164N 
12.2;  = 

Once  A 
Month 

0 
0.0 

29 
11.0 

36 
14.6 

4 
6.9 

3 

7.7 

30 
9.9 

4 
9.3 

36 

9.4 

142:: 

10 .  6fo 

Hardly 
Ever 

1 

33.3 

30 

11.4 

26 
10.6 

2 

3.4 

9 

23.1 

32 

10.6 

3 
7.0 

37 
9.6 

14  ON 

10.4;;' 

Totals 

3 
100.0 

264 

100.0 

246 

100.0 

58 
100.0 

39 

100.0 

303 
100.0 

43 
100.0 

384 
100.0 

1340N 
100 .  o°A 

X2=47.138;  D.P.=35;  P<.10 

TABLE  IV,  27:   INTELLECTUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SIZE  OE  PLACE 


INTELLECTUAL 
INVOLVEMENT 


No 


SIZE  OE  PLACE 
2500-  5000-  7500-  10000-  15000-  20000- 


AnswcrRural  4999   7499   9999  14< 


19999   44000 


Total 


No  Answer     0     23.    14      3      1     25 
0.0   15.0   10.0   12.0    4.0   11.0 


Regularly     2 
100 . 0 


13     22      4      4     26 
9.0   17.0   15.0   15.0   12.0 


Once  in  A     0  51  53  7  7  60 

While      0.0  34.0  39.0  27.0  26.0  27.0 

Hardly  Ever   0  62  46  12  15  111 

0.0  42.0  34.0  46.0  55.0  50.0 


1 

2.3 

18 
5.0 

85N 
9.0# 

11 
25.6 

60 
16.0 

142II 
14.0^ 

16 
37.2 

122 
32.0 

316N 
32.0^ 

15 
34.9 

180 
47.0 

441U 

45.  o# 

Totals        2    149    135     26     27    222      43     380    984E 

lop.o.  loo.o  loo.o  loo.o  loo.o  loo.o     loo.o     loo.o  loo. o;^ 

X2=43.271;    D.F.=21j    P<.05 
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regular  attendance  of  lectures  and  discussion  groups ,  they  do 
not  account  for  the  highest  percentage  of  respondents  report- 
ing hardly  ever  attending  such  activities.   It  can  be  conclu- 
ded, then,  that  the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that 
persons  from  larger  places  up  to  44,000  are  more  intellectually 
involved  than  persons  from  smaller  places. 

In  Table  IV,  20,  organizational  involvement  is  broken 
down  by  size  of  place.   Rural  respondents  exhibit  the  lowest 
percentage  of  those  who  rely  upon  the  church  for  over  25  per 
T.03LE  IV,  28:   ORGANIZATIONAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  BIZE  OF  PLACE 


ORGANIZATIONAL  SIZE  OP  PLACE 

INVOLVEMENT^         2500-  5000-  7500-  10000-  15000-  20000-  _ 

Answer   r   4999   7499   9999   14999   19999   44000   iotaJ- 


26  to  100^ 

Reliance  on  11     72     88     28     16    102      18     130    455N 

the  Church.25.0   28.0   37.0   51.0   41. 0   35.0    43.0    35.0   34.0^ 

0  to  25/S 

Reliance  on  33    184    151     27     23    193      24     242    887N 

the  Church75.0   72.0   63. 0   49.0   59.0   65. 0    57.0    65. 0   66.  0# 

Totals      44    256    239     55     39    295     42     372   1342IJ 
100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0   100.0   100.0  100. o£ 

X2=15.969;  E.F.=7;  P<.05 
cent  of  their  total  community  activities,  with  28.0  per  cent 
so  reporting.   For  those  respondents  living  in  places  over 
2500,  however,  there  is  no  consistent  relationship  between  size 
of  place  and  organizational  involvement.   Thus,  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  data  do  not  indicate  that  persons  living  in 
larger  places  up  to  44,000  are  more  organizationally  involved 
than  persons  living  in  smaller  places. 
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In  summarising  Tables  26  through  28,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  data  do  not  support  the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis 
concerning  size  of  place.   That  persons  from  larger  places  up 
to  44,000  are  more  ritually,  intellectually,  and  organization- 
ally involved  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  data. 

The  second  part  of  the  first  hypothesis  concerning 
size  of  place  is  that  persons  from  smaller  places  are  more 
subjectively  involved  in  their  religion  than  persons  from  lar- 
ger places.   The  basis  for  such  a  statement  is  that  tradition- 
al notion  that  interest  in  religion  is  inversely  related  to 
size  of  place. 

TiJ3LL  IV,  29:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  BY  SIZE  OP  PL.vCE 


SUBJECTIVE 
INVOLVEMENT 

IN  RELIGION  No 


SIZE  OP  PLACE 


2500-  5000-  7500-  10000-  15000-  20000-  „ 
Answer      4999   7499   9999   14999   19999   44000  xota± 


No  Answer 

0. 

0 
.0 

14 
5.3 

6 
2.5 

0 
0.0 

3 
7.7 

8 
22.6 

0 
0.0 

10 
2.6 

41N 
3.l£ 

Deeply 
Involved 

33, 

1 

.3 

45 
17.0 

40 
16.5 

7 
12.3 

10 

25.6 

35 

11.5 

6 

14.0 

51 

13.3 

195N 
14 .  6c/o 

Involved 

33 

1 
.3 

102 
38.6 

107 

44.0 

34 
59.6 

11 
28.2 

139 

45.7 

16 

37.2 

168 

43.8 

578N 
43.2?; 

Somewhat 
Involved 

0 

0 
.0 

60 

22.7 

58 
23.9 

10 
17.5 

9 

23.1 

75 
24.7 

11 
25.6 

105 
27.3 

328N 
24.5^ 

Not  Very 
Involved 

33 

1 
.3 

43 
16.3 

32 

13.2 

6 

10.5 

6 
15.4 

47 
15.5 

10 
23.3 

50 
13.0 

195N 
14 .  6c/o 

Totals 

100 

3 

.0 

264 
100.0 

243 

100.0 

57 
100.0 

39 
100.0 

304 
100.0 

43 
100.0 

384 
100.0 

1337N 

100.0^ 

X  =35.858;  L.P.=28;  P<.25 

In  Table  IV,  29,  subjective 


involvement  in  religion  is 
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broken  dov/n  by  size  of  place.   In  addition  to  the  chi  square 
value  not  being  significant  at  the  .05  level,  it  appears  that 
al  residents  do  not  differ  significantly  fron  respondents 

living  in  ]    er  places.   Indeed,  there  is  apparently  no  re- 
lationship between  size  of  place  and  subjective  involvement  in 
religion.   Therefore,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  hypothesis 
stating  that  persons  from  smaller  places  are  more  subjectively 
involved  in  their  religion  than  persons  from  larger  places  is 
not  supported  by  the  data. 

To  summarize  Tables  26  through  29  and  the  first  hypo- 
thesis concerning  size  of  place,  it  can  be  said  that  size  of 
place  of  residence  apparently  has  no  effect  upon  the  four 
measures  of  religious  involvement,  ritual  involvement,  intel- 
lectual involvement,  organizational  involvement,  or  subjective 
involvement.   The  first  hypothesis  has,  therefore,  not  been 
supported  by  the  data. 

The  following  is  the  second  sub-hypothesis  concerning 

size  of  place: 

Persons  from  larger  places  tend  to  be  more 
liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in 
social  action  than  persons  from  smaller 
places. 

The  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis  was  two-fold.   One, 
previous  research  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  a  positive  rela- 
tionship between  size  of  place  and  liberalism;  and,  two,  if 
r  spondents  from  larger  places  are  more  ritually,  organize  - 
tionally,  and  intellectually  involved  than  persons  from 
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smaller  places,  then  it  follows  they  will  be  more  liberal  in 
regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action.   Tables  26 
through  28,  however,  demonstrated,  that  the  second  part  of  the 
rationale  is  not  supported  by  the  data. 

In  Table  IV,  30,  the  response  to  the  statement  that 
there  is  little  the  church  can  do  about  social  and  economic 
problems  is  correlated  with  size  of  place.   Although  respon- 
dents living  in  rural  places  and  places  2500  to  4999  show  a 

TABLE  IV,  30:   RESPONSE  TO  TilE  STATEMENT  THAT  THERE  IS  LITTLE 

THE  CHURCH  CA1J  DO  ABOUT  SOCIAL  AND  E00NCRIC 
PROBLERS  BY  SIZE  OP  PL^CE. 


"Aside  from  SIZE  OP  PLACE 

preaching, 

there  is    Eo         2500-  5000-  7500-  10000-  15000-  20000-  „ 

little   Answer      4999   7499   9999   14999   19999   44000  LoXa± 

the  church 

can  do  about 

social  and 

economic  ' 

problems . " 


No  Answer   -  0  38  12  4  2  15  2  19  92N 

0.0  14.4  4.9  6.9  5.1  4.9  4.7  4.9  6.9/" 

Agree         1  34  56  11  5  64  9  64  244N 

33.3  12.9  22.8  19.0  12.8  21.1  20.9  16.6  18.2;' 

Disagree      2  192  178  43  32  225  32  302  1006H 

66.7  72.7  72.4  74.1  82.1  74.0  74.4  78.4  75.0$ 

Totals        3  264  246  58  39  304  43  385  1342H 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0^ 


X2=39.039;  I). P.  =14;  P<.05 
slightly  lower  percentage  disagreeing  with  the  statement,  the 
percentage  differences  are  not  consistent  enough  to  conclude 
that  persons  from  larger  places  are  more  liberal  in  regard  to 
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church's  role.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  once  again  that 

C  !  place;  a]  .     -tly  has  no  effect  upon  any  measure  of 

religious  involvement,  and  that  the  data  in  Table  30  do  not 

suppoi-t  the  hypothesis  that  persons  front  larger  places  tend 

to  be  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social 

action  than  persons  from  smaller  places. 

In  summarizing  the  entire  section  on  size  of  place, 

it  can  be  stated  that  neither  of  the  two  sub-hypotheses  were 

supported  by  the  data.   Apparently,  size  of  place,  at  least 

places  up  to  44,000,  has  no  effect  upon  religious  involve - 

tit.   It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assess  the  effect  of  the 

non-respondents  on  the  data  had  they  been  included.   For  the 

latter,  there  are  two  reasons.   One  is  that  since  no  real 

ri  lationships  appeared,  there  is  no  way  to  indicate  any  kind 

of  trend  in  the  data;  and,  two,  it  is  not  lenown  whether  the 

respondents  are  representative  of  the  entire  population  in 

regard  to  size  of  place.   Thus,  any  inference  concerning  the 

effect  of  the  non-respondents  would  be  completely  without 

basis. 

Religious  Involvement  and  Length  of  Residence  in  the 

Con:M)n.\ty .   In  this  section,  the  following  sub-hypothesis 

will  be  considered: 

Persons  who  have  lived  in  the  community  for  a 
long  perd od  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more  in- 
volved rituaHy  than  persons  who  have  lived 
in  the  community  a  short  ti;  •■;  and,  thus,  per- 
sons who  have  lived  in  the  community  a  long 
period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in 
regard  to  the  church  in  social  action. 
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The  rationale  for  the  first  part  of  the  above  hypothesis  is 
simply  that  previous  research  has  shown  that  length  of  resi- 
dence and  voluntary  participation  are  positively  correlated. 
Alone  with  considering  the  above  hypothesis  in  the  tables 
immediately  following,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  this 
section  age  will  be  controlled  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  length  of  residence  upon  religious  involvement. 

In  Table  IV,  31  >  A  through  D,  ritual  involvement  is 
broken  down  by  length  of  residence,  and  age  is  controlled. 

TABLE  IV,  31,  A:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE 

FOR  RESPONDENTS  UNDER  AGE  25. 


RITUAL 

LENGTH  OF  RE! 

3IDENCE 

INVOLVEMENT 

Less  than 
5  Years 

5  to  14 
Years 

15  to  24 
Years 

Totals 

No  Answer 

0 

1 

1 

2 

N 

OoO 

11.1  / 

4.0 

3.2 

Every  Sunday 

4 

3 

4 

11 

N 

14.8 

33.3 

16.0 

18.5 

* 

Almost  Every 

12 

3 

66 

21 

N 

Sunday 

44.4 

33.3 

24.0 

35.9 

</o 

Twice  a  Month 

3 

0 

4 

7 

N 

11.1 

0.0 

16.0 

11.1 

$ 

Once  a  Month 

6 

1 

6 

13 

N 

• 

22.2 

11.1 

24.0 

21.6 

fo 

Hardly ■ Ever 

2 

1 

4 

7 

N 

7.4 

11.1 

16.0 

12.7 

* 

Totals 

27 

9 

25 

61 

1, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

fo 

X1" =11.  996;  E.F.=15;  P<.  90 
In  Table  31 ,  A,  in  the  age  group  under  25,  there  is  apparently 
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no  re3   i  '.~.lp   between  the  two  variables;  and,  the  chi  square 

value  ie  far  from  being  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

In  Table  IV,  31 »  B,  in  the  age  group  25  to  44,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  re3.ationship  between  length  of  residence  and 
ritxial  involvement ,  and  that  this  relationship  is  that  ritual 
involvement  increases  with  length  of  residence,  thus  support- 
ing the  hypothesis  that  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  connun- 
ity  for  a  long  period  of  tine  will  tend  to  be  more  involved 

TABLE  IV,  31,  B:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OP  RESIDENCE  FOR 

RESPONDENTS  2  5  TO  44  YEARS  OP  AGE. 


RITUAL 
INVOLV 

Less  than 
5  Years 

LENGTH 

5  to  14 
Years 

OP  RESIDENCE 

15  to  24   25  Years 
Years    and  over 

Totals 

No  Answer 

3 
2.5 

0 
0.0 

2 
1.1 

2 

1.8 

7  N 

1.3  cp 

Every  Sunday 

31 
25.8 

33 
28.2 

56 
32.2 

21 
18.9 

141  N 
27.0  fi 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

41 

34.2 

44 
37.6 

72 

41.4 

36 
32.4 

193  N 
37.0  g 

Twice  a  I-ionth    18 
15.0 

13 
11.1 

18 
10.3 

19 
17.1 

68  N 

13.0  ;'■ 

Once  a  Ilonth 

18 

15.0 

17 
14.5 

10 
5.7 

12 
10.8 

57  N 

10.9  % 

Hardly  Ever 

9 
7.5 

"  10 
8.5 

16 
9.2 

21 
18.9 

56  N 
10.7  cp 

Totals 

120 
100 . 0 

117 
100.0 

174 
100.0 

111 
100.0 

522  N 

100.0  $ 

XP=28.906;  D.P.=15;  P<.05 
ritually  than  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  community  a  short 
period  of  til   .   For  example,  whereas  25.8  per  cent  of  the 
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respondents  who  have  lived  in  their  communities  less  "than  5 
years  attend  church  every   Sunday,  28.2  per  cent  of  those  who 
have  lived  in  their  communities  5  to  14  years  do  so,  and  j52.2 
per  cent  of  those  who  have  lived  in  their  communities  15  to 
24  years  do  so.   The  one  exception  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween ritual  involvement  and  length  of  residence  occurs  in 
regard  to  those  who  have  lived  in  their  communit5.es  25  years 
or  more.   For  this  group,  ritual  involvement  is  lower  than 
even  the  respondents  who  have  lived  in  their  communities  less 
than  5  years.   It  seems  that  after  so  many  years,  length  of 
residence  fails  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing  involvement, 
and,  instead,  has  the  reverse  effect.   It  can  be  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  Table  31,  B,  supports  the  hypothesis  that 
length  of  residence  and  involvement  are  positively  interrela- 
ted  with  the  exception  of  the  category  of  respondents  who 
have  lived  in  their  communities  25  years  or  more. 

In  Table  IV,  31,  G,  in  the  age  group  45  to  64,  it 
again  appears  that  length  of  residence  and  ritual  involvement 
are  positively  interrelated.   Whereas  21.6  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  lived  in  their  communities  less  than  5  years  reported 
attending  Sunday  worship  services  every  Sxxnday,  this  percentage 
increases  to  29.0  per  cent  of  those  who  have  lived  in  their 
communities  25  years  or  more.   Thus,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  data  concerning  respondents  45  to  64  do  support  the  hyp- 
othesis that  persons  who  have  lived  in  their  communities  for 
a  long  period  of  time  tend  to  be  more  ritutilly  involved  than 
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TABLB  IV,  31,  C:   RITUAL  INVOLVE]     BY  LENGTH  OP  RESIDENCE  POI 

RESPOH    IS  45  TO  64  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


kit; 

INVCLV. 

Less  than 
5  Years 

LENGTH 

5  to  14 
Years 

OP  RES 

15  to 
Years 

24 

2  5  Years 
or  more 

Totals 

No  Answer 

3 
5.9 

1 
2.2 

2 
1.1 

12 
4.8 

18  N 
3.4  % 

Every  Suncb  y 

11 
21.6 

12 
26.7 

46 
25.4 

73 
29.0 

142  N 
26.8  fi 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

14 
27.5 

11 
24.4 

68 
37.6 

101 
40.1 

194  N 
36.7  c/° 

Twice  a  Month    4 

7.8 

9 
20.0 

25 
13.8 

27 
10.7 

65  N 

12.3  # 

Once  a  Month 

9 
17.6 

6 
13 . 3 

19 
10.5 

21 
8.3 

55  N 

10.4  /'- 

Hardly  Lver 

10 
19.6 

6 
13.3 

21 
11.6 

18 

7.1 

55  N 
10.4  c,o 

Totals 

51 
100.0 

45 
100.0 

181 
100.0 

252 
100.0 

529  N 
100.0  c/o 

X2=25.416;  D.P.=15;  P<.05 
those  who  have  lived  in  their  communities  a  relatively  short 
period  of  tine. 

In  Table  IV,  31  >  3),  in  the  age  group  65  s-nd  over,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  real  relationship  between  length  of 
residence  and  ritual  involvement .   That  is,  length  of  resi- 
dence appears  to  have  no  effect  ujjon  ritual  involvement  for 
this  age  group. 

In  bv.     izing  Tables  IV,  31 1  A  through  D,  it  can  be 
concluded  that  the  data  partially  support  the  first  part  of 
the  hypothesis  concerning  length  of  residence.   Th«.t  is,  the 
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TABLE  IV,  31,  D:   RITUAL  t&VOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OP  RESIDENCE  FOR 

RESPONDENTS  65  YEARS  OP  AGE  AND  OVER. 


RITUAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

Less  than 
5  Years 

LENGTH 

5  to  14 
Years 

OP  RESIDENCE 

15  to  24   25  Years 
Years;     or  Ilore 

Totals 

No  Answer 

0 
0.0 

1 
10.0 

6 
18.8 

2 

1.4 

9 
4.7 

N 
* 

Every  Sunday 

4 
50.0 

4 
40.0 

5 
15.6 

53 

37.9 

66 
34.7 

N 

0 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

1 
12.5 

2 
20.0 

12 
37.5 

45 
32.1 

60 
31.6 

N 

Twice  A  Month    1 

12.5 

1 
10.0 

4 
12.5 

14 
10.0 

20 

10.5 

N 

Once  A  Month 

2 

25.0 

1 

10.0 

2 

6.2 

11 

7.9 

16 
8.4 

N 

Hardly  Ever 

0 
0.0 

1 

10.0 

3 
9.4 

15 
10.7 

19 
10.0 

N 

Totals 

8 
100.0 

10 
100.0 

32 

100.0 

140 
100.0 

190 
100.0 

N 

X2=27.498;  D.P.=15;  P<.05 
data  indicate  that  for  the  age  groups,  25  to  44  and  45  to  64 f 
the  longer  respondents  have  lived  in  their  communities,  the 
more  ritually  involved  they  tend  to  be.   Therefore,  it  can  be 
said  that  length  of  residence  does  have  some  effect  upon 
ritual  involvement . 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  length  of 
residence  states  that  persons  who  have  lived  in  their  communi- 
ties a  long  period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more  liberal  in 
regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action.   The  rationale 
for  this  statement  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  if  persons 
who  had  lived  in  their  ccni.iunitiec;  a  long  period  of  time  were 
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more  involved,  then  it  wo     follow  that  they  would  also  be 
more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  church's  role  in  social  action. 
In  Table  IV,  32,  the  yes  responses  to  whether  or  not 

it  is  all  right  for  the  church  building  to  be  loaned  to  civil 

rights  groups  so  that  they  might  have  a  place  to  iaeet  are  broken 

dovm  by  length  of  residence  while  age  is  controlled.   From  an 

TABLE  IV,  32:   "YES"  RESPONSES  TO  WHETHER  OR  HOT  THE  CHURCH 

BUILDING  SHOULD  BL  LOANED  TO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
GROUPS  30  THAT  THLY  MIGHT  HAVE  A  PLACE  TO 
MEET  BY  LENGTH  OP  RESIDENCE  AND  AOL. 


AGE  LENGTH  OP  RESIDENCE 

Loss  than  5  to  14    15  to  24   25  Years 
5  Years    Years      Years     or  Iiore 


Under  25* 

10 
37.0 

4 
44.4 

9 
36.0 

0 
0.0 

23  N 
38.0  c/o 

25  to  44b 

51 
42.5 

42 

35.9 

48 

27.6 

25 
22.5 

166  N 

31.8  c/o 

45  to  64° 

15 
29.4 

10 
22.2 

39 
21.7 

51 
20.2 

115  N 
21.7  7° 

65  Rnd  over 

0 
0.0 

3 
30.0 

8 
25.0 

4 
2.9 

15  N 
7.9  % 

?X?«3.440;  D.P.=6;  P<.90       cxf;=12.207;  D.P.=6;  P<.06 

X  =23.15;  D.P.=6j  P<.05        QX  =27.702;  D.F.=6;  P<.05 

examination  of  the  table,  it  appears  that  the  longer  the  length 
of  residence,  the  more  the  respondent  is  likely  to  express  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  this  particular  question.   This 
is  not  the  ease  for  the  age  group  under  25;  however,  in  general, 
it  appears  to  be  the  case  for  the  other  three  age  groups.   Thus, 
it  oan  be  stated  that  the  data  in, Table  32  not  only  do  not  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  but,  instead,  reveal  the  opposite,  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  negative  relationship  between  length  of 
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residence  and  expression  of  a  liberal  attitude. 

In  summarising  the  secti.on  corxcerninc  length  of  residence 
and  its  possible  effect  upon  religious  involvement,  it  can  be 
stated  that  the  first  section  of  the  hypothesis  stating  a  pos- 
itive relationship  between  length  of  residence  and  ritual  in- 
volvement has  been  partially  substantiated  by  the  data;  however, 
the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  stating  a  positive  relation- 
ship between  length  of  residence  and  a  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  church's  role  has  not  been  supported.   Indeed,  the  opposite 
was  indicated  by  the  data. 

Religious  I n v o  1  v e ra e n .  t  and  length  of  Membership  in  the 

C ongr egat i on .   In  this  section,  the  foD.lowing  sub-hypothesis 

will  be  considered: 

Persons  who  have  belonged  to  the  congregation 
for  a  long  period  of  time  will  tend  to  be  more 
involved  ritually  than  persons  who  have  belonged 
a  short  period  of  time  whereas  length  of  mem- 
bership has  no  effect  upon  subjective  involve- 
ment in  religion. 

The  rationale  for  the  above  hypothesis  is  that  if  it  takes  a 

certain  period  of  time  for  an  individual  to  become  integrated 

into  a  community,  it  follows  that  it  would  also  take  a  certain 

period  of  time  for  an  individual  to  become  integrated  into  the 

congregation.   Subjective  involvement  in  religion,  however, 

should  not  be  so  dependent  upon  length  of  residence  or  length 

of  membership. 

In  Table  IV,  33 >  A  through  D,  ritual  involvement  is 

broken  down  by  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation  with 
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TABLE  IV,  33,  A:   RITUAL  INVOLV IT  BY  LENGTH  01'  MEMBERSHIP 

11.  rATIOM  FOR  RESPONDENTS  UNDER  25, 


RITUAL 

LENGTH  OP 

-IIP 

INVC     BNT 

Less  than 
5  Years 

5  to  14 
Year  6 

15  to  24 
Years 

Totals 

Bvery  Sund.-y 

9 

0 

2 

11  N 

23.1 

0.0 

20.0 

20.0  # 

Almost  Every 

15 

3 

3 

21  N 

Sunday 

38.5 

50.0 

30.0 

38.0  °/a 

Twice  a  Month 

5 

l 

1 

7  N 

12.8 

16.7 

10.0 

13.0  £ 

Once  a  Month 

7 

1 

3 

11  N 

17.9 

16.7 

30.0 

20.0  # 

Hardly  Ever 

3 

1 

1 

5  N 

7.7 

16.7 

10.0 

19.0  )o 

Totals 

39 

6 

10 

55  N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  L/o 

X"=7.201;  D.P.=12;  PC  90 

'  v 

age  controlled.  In  Table  33,  A,  in  the  age  group  under  25, 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two  variables,  and  the 
chi  square  value  is  insignificant. 

In  Table  IV,  33,  B,  in  the  age  group  25  to  44,  there  is 
again  no  real  relationship  between  length  of  membership  and 
ritu:i3.  involvement.   The  chi  square  value  is  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level;  and,  therefore,  it  can  be  stated  that  the 
data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis. 

In  Table  IV,  33,  C,  length  of  membership  again  has  no 
effect  upon  ritual  involvement,  in  this  case  in  regard  to  the 
age  group  45  to  64. 
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TABLE  IV,  55,  3:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE  CONGREGATION  FOR  RESPONDENTS  25  TO  44 


RITUAL 

LENGTH 

OF  MEMBER* 

3HIP 

INVOLVEMENT 

Less  than 
5  Years 

5  to  14 
Years 

15  to  24 

Years 

2  5  Years 
or  More 

Totals 

Every  Sunday 

50 
26.5 

45 
50.0 

56 
27.9 

9 
25.0 

140  N 
27.7  fo 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

79 
41.6 

52 

54.7 

55 

41.1 

9 
25.0 

195  N 
58.2  fo 

Twice  a  Month. 

24 
12.6 

22 
14.7 

12 

9.5 

9 
25.0 

61   N 
13.5  fo 

Once  a  Month 

24 
12.6 

14 
9.5 

11 
8.5 

5 
8.5 

52  N 
10.5  f 

Hardly  Ever 

15 
6.8 

17 
11.5 

17 
13.2 

6 
16.7 

55  N 
10.5  # 

Totals 

190 
100.0 

150 
100.0 

12  9 
100.0 

56 

100.0 

505  N 
100.0  c/o 

X2=15.415;  D.F.=12;  F<.25 

TABLE. IV,  53,  C:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE  CONGREGATION  FOR  RESPONDENTS  45  TO  64 


Every  Sunday 

17 
23.9 

30 
31.9 

59 
27.1 

35 

31.0 

141  N 
28.4  f 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

28 

59.4 

29 
30.9 

85 
39.0 

49 
45.4 

191  M 

58.5  f 

Twice  a  Month 

8 
11.5 

16 
17.0 

27 

12.4 

10 

8.8 

61  N 
12.5  fo 

Once  a  Month 

8 
11.3 

9 
9.6 

24 
11.0 

11 
9.7 

52  N 
10.5  # 

Hardly  '^ey 

10 
14.1 

10 
10.6 

23 

10.6 

8 
7.1 

51  N 
10.5  /'* 

Totals 

71 
100.0 

94 
100.0 

218 
100.0 

115 
100.0 

496  N 
100.0  f 

X2=8.703;  D.P.=12j  P<.75 
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Filially i  in  Table  IV,  33»  D,  1  h   of  membership  once 

.  -L>  no  apparent  effect  upon  ritual  involvement.   It  can 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  data  presented  in  Tables 
IV,  33,  A  through  D,  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  per- 
sons who  have  belonged  to  the  congregation  for  a  long  period 
of  tine  will  tend  to  be  more  involved  ritually  than  persons 
who  have  belonged  a  short  period  of  time. 

TABLE  IV,  33,  D:   RITUAL  INVOLVEMENT  BY  LENGTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE  CONGREGATION  FOR  RESPON]  til   i    65  AND 
OVER . 


RITUAL 
INVOLVEMENT 

Less  than 
5  Years 

LENGTH 
5  to  14 
Years 

OF  MEMBERS 
15  to  24 
Years 

HI? 
25  Years 
or  More 

Totals 

livery   Sunday 

9 
60.0 

9 

52.9 

8 

17.4 

40 
42.1 

66 
38.2 

N 

Almost  Every 
Sunday 

4 
26.7 

4 
23.5    ' 

20 
43.5 

29 
30.5 

57 
32.9 

N 
* 

Twice  a  Month 

0 
0.0 

1 
5.9 

8 
17.4 

11 
11.6 

20 

11.6 

N 
* 

Once  a  Month 

1 
6.7 

1 
5.9 

3 

6.5 

9 

9.5 

14 
8.1 

N 

Hardly  hver 

1 
6.7 

2 

11.8 

7 
15.2 

6 
6.3 

16 
9.2 

N 
* 

Totals 

15 
100.0 

17 
100.0 

46 
100.0 

95 
100.0 

173 
100.0 

N 

X2=17.737;  D.F.=12j  P<.25 

The  second  piirt  of  the  hypothesis  concerning  length  of 
membership  in  the  congregation  states  that  the  latter  has  no 
effect  upon  subjective  involvement  in  religion.   This  is, 
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pex~haps,  expected  since  it  has  just  been  demonstrated  that 

length  of  membership  has  no  effect  upon  ritual  involvement 

either. 

In  Table  IV,  34,  A,  subjective  involvement  in  religion 

is  broken  down  by  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation 

while  age  is  controlled.   Prom  examining  the  table,  it  can  be 

seen  that  not  only  is  the  chi  square  not  significant  at  the 

.05  level,  but  also  that  there  is  no  consistent  relationship 

TABLE  IV,  34,  A:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  III  RELIGION  BY  LENGTH 

OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  CONGREGATION  FOR  RESPON- 
DENTS  UNDER  25. 


SUBJECTIVE 

LENGTH  OF 

MEMBERSHIP 

INVOLVEMENT 
IN  RELIGION 

Loss  than 
5  Years 

5  to  14 
Years 

15  to  24 
Years 

Totals 

Deeply  Involved    2 

0 

1 

3 

N 

5.1 

0.0 

10.0 

5.3 

Involved 

15 

1' 

4 

20 

N 

38.5 

16.7 

40.0 

36.8 

* 

Somewhat 

17 

3 

2 

22 

N 

Involved 

43.6 

50.0 

20.0 

38.6 

* 

Not  Very 

5 

2 

3 

10 

N 

Involved 

12.8 

33.3 

30.0 

19.3 

P 

Totals 

39 

6 

10 

57 

N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

fo 

•X2=6.813;  D.F.=9;  F<.75 
between  length  of  membership  and  subjective  involvement  in 
religion  for  those  respondents  under  25* 

In  both  Tables  IV,  34,  B  and  C,  it  can  also  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  length  of  membership  in 
the  congregation  and  subjective  involvement  in  religion;  and, 
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ither  case  is  the  chi  square  value  significant  at  the  .05 

level. 

TABLE  IV,  34,  B:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLV I  IN  RELIGION  BY  LENGTH 

OF  MEM         PC   RES  ONDENTS  25  TO  44. 


3TIVE  LENGTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

INV<       I   Leon  than  5  to  14    15  to  24   25  Years 
IN  RELIGION    5  Years    Years      Years     or  liore 


Deeply 

Involved 

30 
15.9 

23 
15.2 

24 
18.8 

4 
11.1 

81 
16.1 

N 

Involved 

83 
43.9 

79 
52.3 

62 
48.4 

12 
33.3 

236 
46.8 

N 

Somewhat 

Involved 

50 
26.5 

31 
20.5 

24 
18.8 

15 
41.7 

120 
23.8 

N 

P 

Not  Very 
Involved 

26 
13.8 

18 
11.9 

18 

14.1 

5 
13.9 

67 
13.3 

N 

Totals 

189 
100.0 

151 
100.0 

128 
100.0 

36 
100.0 

504 
100.0 

N 

X2=11.725;  D.F.=9;  P<.25 

TABLE  IV,  34,  C:   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLV.,.  !NT  IN  RELIGION  BY  LENGTH 

OF  KEKB     IP  FOR  RESPONDENTS  45  TO  64. 


Deeply  Ir.vc 

aved  10 

11 

29 

22 

72 

N 

13.9 

11.7 

13.1 

19.1 

14.3 

$ 

Involved 

26 

46 

92 

57 

221 

N 

36.1 

48.9 

41.6 

49.6 

44.0 

$ 

S one what 

21 

25 

69 

21 

136 

N 

Involved 

29.2 

26.6 

31.2 

18.3 

27.1 

* 

Not  Very 

15 

12 

31 

15 

73 

N 

Involved 

20.8 

12.8 

14.0 

13.0 

14.5 

> 

Totals 

72 

94 

221 

115 

502 

N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100 . 0 

100.0 

£ 

X2=12.370;    D.F.-9;    F<.25 

Finally,    in    Table    IV,    34,    D,    in    the    age    group    65    and 
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over-,  the  data  reveal  once  tr.ox-e    that  there  is  no  relationship 

between  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation  and  subjective 

involvement  in  religion.   Thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 

data  in  Tables  IV,  A  through  D,  do  support  the  second  part  of 

the  hypothesis  concerning  length  of  membership,  that  being  that 

the  latter  has  no  effect  upon  subjective  involvement  in  religion, 

TABLE  IV,  34,  D;   SUBJECTIVE  INVOLVEMENT  IN  RELIGION  BY  LENGTH 

0?  MEMBERSHIP  PON  RESPONDENTS  65  AND  OVER. 

SUBJECTIVE  LENGTH  OP  MEMBERSHIP 

INVOLVEMENT   Less  than  5  to  14    15  to  24   2  5  Years   ,n 

IN  RELIGION    5  Years    Years      Years     or  More    io"tiiJ-s 


Deeply 

2 

1 

10 

20 

33 

N 

Involved 

14.3 

5.9 

21.7 

23.0 

20.1 

fo 

Involved 

7 

10 

14 

45 

76 

N 

50.0 

58.3 

30.4 

51.7 

46.3 

<f> 

Somewhat 

4 

2 

10 

15 

31 

N 

Involved 

28.6 

11.8 

21.7 

t 

17.2 

18.9 

cp 

Not  Very 

1 

4 

12 

7 

24 

N 

Involved 

7.1 

23.5 

26.1 

8.0 

14.6 

$> 

Totals 

14 

17 

46 

87 

164  N 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$> 

X2=--15.665;  D.P.=9;  P<.10 

In  summary  of  the  section  concerning  length  of  membership 
in  the  congregation  and  religious  involvement,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  data  presented  indicate  that  length  of  membership  has 
no  effect  upon  religious  involvement. 

Summary  of  Part  III :   Religious  Involve m  t ? nt  arid  the 
E xplp r a to ry  Variable^ .   The  general  hypothesis  with  which  Part 
III  has  been  concerned  is  that  certain  manifestations  of  reli- 
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eicKic.  Involve]     vary  with  t:ize  of  _.■   jo,  length  of  residence, 
and  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation.   This  hypothesis 
has  boon  supported  by  the  dixtu  only  in  ;i   very  limited  manner. 
The  data  did  indicate  that  certain  measures  of  religious  in- 
volvement  vttry  with  length  of  residence.   The  data  did  not,  how 
ever,  show  that  religious  involvement  varies  with  either  size 
of  place  or  length  of  membership  in  the  congregation. 
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CHAPTER  PI/.: 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  preceding  four  chapters,  it  has  been  our  purpose 
to  seek  answers  to  three  basic  questions  concerning  the  socio- 
logy oT  religion.   These  questions  are  the  following: 

1.  Hou  do  different  measures  of  religious 
involvement  interrelate  with  one  another? 

2.  Are  religiously  involved  individuals  any 
more  or  less  likely  to  favor  the  church's 
attempt  to  deal  with  social  issues? 

j5.   Are  some  individuals  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  religiously  involved? 

In  summarising  the  results  of  this  study  and  how  they  relate 

to  the  above  three  questions,  it  is  important  to  include  a 

50 
discussion  of  the  study  by  Glock.     While  G-lock  studied  re- 
ligious involvement  as  an  index  of  several  measures,  he  did 
deal  with  the  above  three  questions.   To  a  large  extent,  how- 
ever, his  findings  are  in  direct  contrast  with  the  findings 
of  the  present  study.   Thus,  the  discussion  of  the  above  three 
questions  v/ill  involve  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  results 
of  the  two  studies. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question  concerning  the  inter- 
relationships between  different  measures  of  religious  involve- 
ment, the  present  study,  after  specifying  five  measures  of 
religious  involvement ,  found  that  ritual  involvement,  subjec- 
tive involvement,  organisational  involvement,  and  intellectual 
involvement  are  all  positively  interrelated.   It  was  conclude  L, 


50 

G-lock,  Ringer,  Babbie,  cm.  pit. 


therefore,  that  one  kind  of  religious  invo3.-.     it  tends  to 

support  another*   Glock  also  found  that  the  three  forms  of 
religious  invol-.     it  he  defined  were  highly  interrelated, 

and,  therefore,  combined  tlie  three  into  a  general  index  of 

-,  •  -     •    -i     ,51 
religious  involvement. 

Returning  to  the  findings  of  the  present  study  regard- 
ing the  first  question  listed  above,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  five  measures  of  religious  involvement  employed,  subjec- 
tive involvement  in  religion  was  the  most  predictive  of  the 
remaining  measures.   In  other  words,  having  an  individual 
rate  his  own  religious  involvement  appears  to  provide  the 
best  over-all  portrait  of  the  individual's  religious  commit- 
ment.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  the  question  raised  in  chapter 
one  as  to  how  self -evaluated  involvement  relates  to  actual 
behavior,    it  can  be  stated  that  such  a  measure  of  religious 
involvement  is,  indeed,  highly  related  to  actual  behavior. 
Next  to  subjective  involvement  in  religion,  it  was  found  that 
ritual  involvement,  that  is,  church  attendance,  provides  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  individual's  over-all  religious 
commitment . 

In  regard  to  the  second  question  concerning  whether  or 
not  religious  involvement  makes  any  difference  as  to  how  the 

rceives  the  role  of  the  church  in  social  action, 
Glock  concluded  that  religious  involvement  had  no  effect  upon 

51Jbid. ,  pp.  50-36. 

52 

to  p.  16. 
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the  thinking  of  the  parishioner.   In  other  words,  just  because 
an  individual  is  deeply  involved  religiously  does  not  mean 
that  he  will  be  any  more  or  less  favorable  toward  his  church's 
involvement  in  social  issues  than  will  be  a  less  religiously 
involved  individual.   In  the  present  study,  however,  the  oppo- 
site was  shown  to  be  the  case.   Rejjeatedly,  the  data  not  only 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  religious  involvement  makes  a 
difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  parishioner  toward  the  role 
of  his  church,  but  also  that  parishioners  who  exhibit  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  involvement  in  one  or  more  of  the  mea- 
sures are  also  more  likely  to  express  a  liberal  attitude  toward 
the  church's  role  than  are  less  involved  parishioners.   As 
was  stated  in  chapter  one,  the  purpose  of  Part  I  of  the  research 
problem  was  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  role  of  the 
institutional  church  in  modern  society,  the  basic  questions 
being  (l)  how  does  the  rank-and-file  member  view  the  role  of 
the  church  in  social  issues,  and  (2)  does  religious  involvement 
make  a  difference  in  how  the  church  member  views  the  church's 
role.   As  was  demonstrated  in  part  two  of  chapter  three,  re- 
spondents expressed  a  relatively  liberal  or  conservative  atti- 
tude depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  question  asked.   In 
other  words,  respondents  wore  much  more  likely  to  express  the 
relatively  liberal  attitude  in  response  to  a  particular  ques- 
tion if  the  question  itself  was  of  a  general  nature.   The 
more  specific  the  question  and  the  more  controversial  the 
issue  involved  in  the  question,  the  less  likely  were  the 
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to  express  the  relative?-:'  liberal  attitude  in  re- 
e-nse  to  the  question.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  church, 
ho      ,  t]   important  finding  in  regard  to  how  the  church  mem- 
ber views  the  role  of  the  church  is  that  religious  involvement 
does,  indeed,  make  a  difference.   While  the  majority  of  respon- 
dents expressed  a  relatively  conservative  attitude  toward  the 
church ' s  role  in  such  issues  as  racial  problems,  politics,  and 
the  war  in  Viet  Kan,  the  raore  involved  respondents  were  more 
likely  to  favor  the  church's  involvement  than  were  the  less 
involved  respondents.   This  relationship  was  quite  consistent 
and  was  shown  repeatedly  in  the  data  presented  in  part  two  of 
chapter  three. 

In  regard  to  the  third  question,  whether  or  not  some 
individuals  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  religiously  in- 
volved due  to  certain  social  or  demographic  characteristics, 
G-lock  derived  from  his  data  what  he  termed  as  a  "comfort 
hypothesis"  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  observed  effects  of 

sex,  age,  family  status,  and  social  class  on  religious  invol- 

53 

vement.     Glock's  data  indicated  that  women,  the  elderly, 

the  familyless,  and  the  low  status  parishioners  were  more 

54 
likely  than  their  counterparts  to  be  religiously  involved. 

In  the  present  study,  it  was  found  that  women  are  definitely 

more  religiously  involved  than  men.   It  was  not  found  that 

the  unmarried |  that  is,  the  single,  the  widowed ,  and  the 


53 

Glock,  Ringer |  Babbie,  pp.  cit. ,  p.  107 

54Ibid. ,  p.  205. 
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divorced,  exhibited  a  different  pattern  of  involvement  than 
tho  married  parishioners.   And,  neither  was  it  found  that  the 
elderly  were  nore  involved  than  yoimger  age  groups.   Instead, 
it  was  found  that  the  age  group  25  to  54  usually  showed  the 
highest  degree  of  involvement.   In  regard  to  relative  status 
in  society,  whereas  G-lock  found  that  low  status  parishioners 
were  more  likely  to  be  religiously  involved  than  their  counter- 
parts, the  present  study  found  that  parishioners  x/ith  higher 
levels  of  education  and  occupation  were  nore  involved  than 
those  with  lower  levels.   On  the  basis  of  his  data,  Glock  con- 
cluded that  parishioners  deprived  of  status  gratification  in 

the  larger  society  often  turned  to  the  church  as  an  alternative 

55 

means  of  gratification.     On  the  basis  of  our  own  data,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  concluded  that  parishioners  deprived  of  sta- 
tus  gratif ication  in  the  larger  society  often  turn  to  the 
church  unless  it  is  also  stated  that  this  is  but  one  explana- 
tion for  religious  involvement.   It  is  obvious  from  the  data 
presented  in  the  previous  four  chapters  of  this  study  that 
persons  who  are  gratified  as  to  status  in  the  larger  society 
also  become  religiously  involved  in  the  church. 

Before. concluding  the  discussion  on  whether  some  indi- 
viduals are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  religiously  involved, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  present  study,  it  was  found 
that  the  variables,  size  of  place,  length  of  membership  in  the 

55 
•^Ibid. 


oongr     Long  and  length  of  residence,  had  no  effect  upon  the 
likelihood  of  religious  involvement  with  one  exception.   It 
was  found  that  length  of  residence  had  some  effect  among  cer- 
tain age  groups;  and,  in  addition,  it  was  shown  that  length 
of  residence  tended  to  have  a  relatively  conservative  influ- 
ence upon  the  parishioner ' s  attitudes  toward  the  role  of  the 
church  in  social  action.   Finally,  it  should  again  be  mentioned 
that  siae  of  place  in  this  study  was  limited  to  communit5.es  of 
less  than  44,000  persons;  this  limitation  must  be  noted  when 
stating  that  it  was  found  that  siae  of  place  had  no  effect 
upon  religious  involvement. 

In  concluding  the  comparison  of  G-lock's  study  with 
the  present  one,  it  should  be  brought  out  that  both  deal  ex- 
clusively with  Episcopal  church  members,  Glock's  being  con- 
ducted  on  a  nation— wide  scale  in  1952,  the  present  one  being 
conducted  within  the  Missionary  District  of  Western  Kansas 
in  the  winter  of  1967  and  1968.   Therefore,  the  most  obvious 
limitation  of  G-lock's  study  is  that  is  based  on  data  collected 
over  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  present  study.   In  regard  to 
the  present  study,  it  is  limited  in  its  applicability  for 
several  reasons.   First  of  all,  as  a  study  of  the  complex  na- 
ture of  religious  involvement,  it  is  limited  to  church  members. 
Second,  as  a  study  of  religious  involvement,  it  does  not  deal 
with  what  Charles  Glock  termed  the  ideological  or  the  experi- 
ential aspects  of  religious  involvement*   And  third,  the 
method  I      in  thie  study  is,  in  itself,  a  limitation  in  that 
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mailed  questionnaires  involve  an  inherent  bias.   The  latter 
limitation,  however,  was  compensated  as  much  as  possible  by 
the  use  of  two  additional  methods,  a  time  control  on  date 
of  response  to  the  questionnaire  end  sample  data  obta-ined 
from  clergymen  in  charge  of  the  thirty- three  congregations 
included  in  the  population. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  this  st\xdy,  it  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  the  author  that  it  contributes  in  some  way  to 
the  understanding  of  the  complex  nature  of  religious  involve- 
ment, and,  in  general,  to  the  sociology  of  religion. 
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APPENDIX 


A.       THE    QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Please  complete  the  following  inf ormation  about  yourself  "by 
either  filling  out  the  blank  following  the  question  or  placing 
a  check  in.  the  appropriate  space. 


1.  Kale Married   

Female  Single    

Wido\/ed 

Separate  d 

Divorced  

2 .  How  many  children  are  in 
your  family? 

None      

1  or  2    

3  or  4    

5  or  more 

3 .  How  many  of  your  children 
are  12  years  old  or  younger? 

None      

1  or  2    

3  or  4 

5  or  more 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is 


7 


8. 


9. 


your  age  group? 
Under  21  _ 
21  to  24  _ 
25  to  34  _ 
35  to  44  . 


45  to  54  __ 
55  to  64  _ 
65  or  over 


Your  education  was: 

Less  than  8th  grade  

Completed  8th  grade  ___ 

Some  high  school  

Completed  high  school  

Some  college 

Completed  college  

What  is  yoxir  occupation?  IP 
'you  are  retired  or  unemploy- 
ed, please  indicate  your 
last  occupation.   Please  be 
specif ic . 

What  do  you  actually  do  on 
the  job? ■ 


10. 


ljL.  . 


12. 


13. 


\rhat  is  your  present  job 
status? 

Employed   

Self -Employed  

Unemployed    

Retired    

'..'hat  was  your  father's 
occupation  when  you  were? 
growing  up? 


Did  you  grow  up  in  a  city, 
town,  village,  or  on  a  farm? 

On  a  f  arm  

Village  of  2,000  or 

less  

Town  of  over  2,000 

to  10,000  

Small  city  over 

10,00  to  50,000    

City  over  50,000  to 

100,000  

Large  city  over 

100,000  

How  long  have  you  lived  in 
your  present  community? 
years 

How  long  have  you  been  a 
member  of  your  present 
congregation? 

,        years 


How  long  have  you  been  an 
Episcopalian? 

i   years 

What  was  your  parents' 
religion? 
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14. 


15 


16 


17 


18, 


largo,  do  you  thin] 
of  yourself  as  1 

working  clars,  the 
upper  class,  the  lower 
class,  or  the  middle  cla?  '. 

Working   

Upper 

Lower    

Lddle 

Why  do  you  think  so?  


How  far  is  your  church  from 

your  hone? 

One  mile  or  less  

2  to  5  miles  

6  to  10  miles  

10  to  20  miles  

Over  20  miles  

Ho\\r    often    do    you   attend 

church? 

Every   Sunday  

Almost    y.vojry   Sunday 

About  twice  a  Month 

About  once  a  Month 

Hardly  ever        

How  often  do  you  take 
Holy  Communion? 
More  than  once  a 

week  

About  once  a  week  

2  or  3  times  a 

month  . 


19.  Other  than  Sunday,  do  you 
attend  worship  services 
during  the  week? 

Almost  every  day     

Once  a  week  

Once  every  2  or  3 

weeks  

Hardly  ever  

My  local  church  does 
not  have  weekday 
services  

20.  How  often  do  you  attend 
lectures  or  discussion 
groups  at  the  church? 

Regularly  

Once  in  a  While 

Hardly  ever  

My  local,  church  does 
not  have  lectures 
or  discussions     

21.  List  the  committees,  offi- 
ces, or  positions  you  have 
held  in  the  church  in  the 
last  5  years . 

1 . 

2. 

3 . 

4. 

5. 

6. 


About  once  a  month 

Less  than  once  a 

month  

Eve iv  3  or  4  months 

Would  you  consider  yourself 
deeply  involved  in  your 
religion,  involved  in  your 
religion,  somewhat  involv 
or  not  wry    involved? 

Deeply  involved    

Involved  m 

Somewhat  involved  

Mot  very  involved  


22.  If  you  wanted  advice  or 

information  about  a  diffi- 
cult problem,  would  you  do 
any  of  the  f ollowing? 
(Check  each  one  you  would 
do.  ) 

Go  to  your  clergyman  

Read  the  Bible        

Pray  

Read  a  religious  book 

Go  to  Cor.: aunion  more 

often 

Mono  of  these         

23.  •  Lo  you  read  magazines  regu- 

larly? 

Mo 


Ye; 


Which  ones? 
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24. 


25. 


26 


27. 


Do  you  read  a  daily  news-   28, 

paper  regularly? 

No 

Yes   I 

Everyone ' s  ideas  chance 
from  time  to  time.   T«rould 
you  say  that  your  church 
htis  played  any  paz*t  in 
changing  your  opinions? 
(Check  one . ) 


Ye; 


the  Church  has 


29 


changed  my  ojjinions 
a  great  deal     

Yes,  the  Church  has 
changed  my  opinions 
somewhat  m 

I  don't  know  whether 
the  Church  has  cha- 
nged my  opinions 
or  not  

No,  I  don't  think  the 
Church  has  changed 
my  opinions      


If  you  had  a  choice,  what 
size  congregation  would  you 
prefer?   (Check  one.)        , 

Under  50  _ 

50  to  150  "     30, 

150  to  350         

Over  350  

In  attracting  new  members 
to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  of  the  following 
types  of  individuals  is  it 
all  right  for  the  church 
to  seek?   (Check  each  one 
you  approve . ) 

Individuals  who  do 
not  attend  another 

church  

Individuals  who  be- 
long to  another  31 

church  __ 

Inactive  Episco- 
palians   


Do  you  think  any  of  the 
following  keep  people 
away  from  the  Episcopal 
Church?   (Check  each  one 
you  think  does.) 
The  services  and 

sacraments  

The  church  school     

The  priest  

The  social  standing 

of  the  church 
Influence  of  Episcopal 

members  

None  of  these 


Which  of  the  following  do 
you  think  SHOULD  have  the 
most  influence  upon  the 
local  church.   (Check  one.) 

One  or  two  laymen     

The  clergyman         

The  layreaders        

The  women  

The  Vestry  or  Bishop's 

Committee  

The  entire  local  mem- 
bership   

The  Bishop  


Which  of  the  following  do 
you  think  ACTUALLY  DOES 
have  the  most  influence  in 
your  local  church.   ( Choose 
one .  ) 

One  of  two  laymen     

The  clergyman         

The  layreaders        

The  women  

The  Vestry  or  Bishop's 

Committee  

The  entire  local  mem- 
bership   

The  Bishop  

Do  you  feel  that,  on  the 
average,  the  clergy  have 
been  adequately  trained  for 
their  work? 
Yes       No 
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32 


33 


34 


3CJ 


Out;     of  church  on  Liun-    J>6 . 
day,  do  yon  ever  vir.it  with 
your  clergyman  on  a  more 
personal  level? 
Y>  No 


Have  yo\i  ever  assisted 
your  clergyman  in  any  of 
the  following  ways? 
( Check  each  one  you  have 
done. ) 

Calling  on  the  Dick 

Helping  plan  the 
church '  s  program 


37 


Assisting  with  parish 
problems  

Assisting  the  clergy 
in  his  personal  life. 

Helping  with  repairs 
or  upkeep  on  the 
church  itself       __ 

Other  ( Specify)  


Hone  of  the  above     

38, 
Have  you  found  it  impossible 
to  assist  your  clergyman  in 
any  way?  t 

Yes  Ho  

If  your  clergyman  could 
receive  additional  training, 
which  of  the  following  areas 
would  you  suggest? 

Religious  education  

Church  administration. 

Counseling  

Social  and  community 

work  m 

Inter-denominational 

work 

Public  speaking      

Prayer  

Other  (Speoify) .  39. 


No  now  training  is 
necessary 


Ho  you  think  it  is  all 
right  for  your  clergyman 
to  become  public!;/;  invol- 
ved in  current  social 
issues,  such  as  civil 
rights  marches,  sit-ins, 
peace  marches,  or  anti- 
Viet  Ham  demonstrations? 
Yes  No  

If  you  moved  to  a  commun- 
ity where  there  was  no 
Episcopal  congregation, 
what  would  you  do  for 
church  attendance? 

Drive  to  the  nearest 
community  where  there 
was  an  Episcopal 

Church 

Go  to  some  other 

church  in  your  own 

community  

Not  go  to  church     

Individual  parishes  often 
co-operate  with  other 
churches  in  civil  affairs 
and  social  service  programs 
Ho  you  think  your  church 
should  go  beyond  this  and 
do  any  of  the  following: 
It  is  all  right  for  my 
church  to  hold  joint  wor- 
ship services  with  Protest- 
ant churches  of  any  denomi- 
nation.  (Check  one.) 

Including  Holy  Communion 


Excluding  Holy  Communion 
Under  no  circumstances 


Do  you  feel  that  there  is 
a  need  for  changes  in  the 
services  of  the  Episcopal 
Church? 

Yes       Ho 
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40.   Would  you  like  for  your 
clergyman  to  introduce 
eaiy  changes  in  the  cer- 
vices of  the  Episcopal 
Church? 

Yes  Ho  ,_ 

41.'  Uoxild  you  be  in  favor  of 

lending  yo\ir  church  build- 
ing and  its  facilities  to 
any  of  the  following 
groups  so  that  they  might 
have  a  place  to  meet? 
(Check  each  one.) 

Civil  rights  groups 

Yes  No 

Anti-Viet  Nam  groups 

Yes  No  

A  political  party 

Yes No  

Alcoholics  Anonymous 

Yes  No 

Another  religious 
group 

Yes .No  „ 

42.   Many  parishes  co-operate 
with  other  churches  and 
religious  groups  for  soc- 
ial planning,  civic  im- 
provement, and  for  fellow- 
ship.  No  you  think  your 
church  should  co-operate 
in  this  way  with  any  of 
the  following?   (Check 
each  one . ) 

Interfaith  organizations 
Appx*ove Disapprove 

Local  council  of  churches 
Approve Disapprove 

Jewish  congregations 
Approve Disapprove 


Roman  Catholic  Churches 
Approve Disapprove 

Other  Protestant  churches 
Approve>____-  Disapprove 


42.   Do  you  think  your  church 
should  be  concerned  with 
any  of  the  following 
issues? 

Racial  prejudice 

Yes No  

Prayers  in  school 

Yes No  

Local  politics 

Yes  No 

Birth  control 

Yes No 

Viet  Nam 

Yes No  

Ecumenical  Iiovement 
Yes No  

How  should  the  above  issues 
be  dealt  with  in  the  church? 
(Check  each  one  you  approve.) 
Sermon  topics 

Yes  No 

Discussion  groups 

Yes  No  

Active  involvement  of 
the  clergy 

Yes  No 

Active  involvement  of 
the  members 
Yes  Ho  . 

44.   Would  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  the  following  state- 
ments? 

A.  It  is  all  right  for  a  min- 
ister of  any  Protestant 
church  to  preach  in  my 
local  church. 

Agree Disagree 

B.  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics  shoxild  be  allow- 
ed to  inter-marry  freely. 

Agree Disagree  

C.  Aside  from  preach?'.:  -, 
there  is  little  that  the 
church  can  do  about  soc- 
ial and  economic  problems. 

Agree  Disagree  
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1).   The  Ch  Ld  st;;        46. 

to  religion  and  not  con- 
cern itsolf  with  social 
and  economic  prob? 
Agree  . ,  ,   Disagree 

There's  no  use  writing  to 
public  officinla  because 
they  are  not  really  in- 
t<  r<  .-.ted  in  the  problt-. ■:. 
of  the  average  man. 

Agree  Disagree  47. 

P,   In  spite  of  what  some 

people  say,  the  lot  of  the 
average  nan  is  getting 
worse,  not  better. 

Agree  Disagree  

G.   These  days  a  person  doesn't 
really  know  on  whom  he  can 
count . 

Agree  m  Disagree  _ 

H.   It  is  hardly  fair  to  bring 
children  into  the  world 
the  way  things  look  for 
the  future .  , 

Agree  Disagree  

I .   Nowadays  a  person  has  to 

live  pretty  much  for  today 
and  let  "tomorrow  take  care 
of  itself. 

Agree  Disagree  

45 «   The  Episcopal  Church  is 

best  described  as  a  church   40. 
for  the  (check  one) 

Working  class    

Upper  class      

Lower  class      

Middle  class    

No  one  of  these 


Would  yo\i  consider  your- 
self deeply  involved  in 
the  life  of  your  commun- 
ity, involved,  somewhat 
involved,  or  not  very 
involved . 

Deeply  involved    

Involved  

Somewhat  involved  

Not  very  involved  m 

Are  you  a  member  of  any 
of  the  following  groups? 
(if  you  are  a  member  of 
any  of  the  following, 
check  whether  you  are  pre- 
sently an  inactive  or  an 
active  member. ) 

Inactive   Active 
Chamber  of 
Commerce     

Pn 
.  J-  .  H.  .  m 

Women '  s  club a 

Political 

party        

Community 

Chest        

Red  Cross     m 

Hobby  Club 

Service  club m 

Veteran's 

Farm  organ j - 

zation       

Lodge         

Other 


Have  you  held  an  office  in 
any  community  organization 
in  the  last  5  years? 
Yes  No  

Which  office  and  which 
organization? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 
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49.   Below  are  six  possible  ways  in  which  the  church  might 
serve  its  members  and  the  community.   Please  rate  each 
one  in  terms  of  its  importance  to  you. 

Most      Fairly      Least 
Important  Important  Important 

Providing  a  place  of  worship  _____        

Providing  moral  education 
for  persons  of  all  ages, 
especially  in  the  training 
of  children  

Providing  a  place  to  meet 
with  friends  and  neighbors   

Providing  a  place  to  partic- 
ipate in  as  a  family         t  m 

Providing  spiritual  guidance 
and  a  sense  of  personal  se- 
curity in  times  of  trouble 
and  indecision  m  

Providing  for  the  civic  needs 
of  the  community,  taking  an 
active  role  in  social  issues 
and  social  reform 


50.   How  well  do  you  think  the  Episcopal  Church  is  serving  its 
members  and  the  community  in  these  ways  today? 


Very       .  Not  Vex*y 

Well       Average      ^^ 


Providing  a  place  of  worship 

Providing  moral  education 
for  persons  of  all  ages, 
especially  in  the  training 
of  children 

Providing  a  place  to  meet 
with  friends  and  neighbors 

Providing  a  place  to  partic- 
ipate in  as  a  family 

Providing  spiritual  guidance 
and  a  sense  of  personal  se- 
curity in  times  of  trouble 
and  indecision 

Providing  for  the  civic  needs 
of  the  community,  taking  an 
active  role  in  social  issues 
and  social  reform 
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5X«   In  attracting  to  tho  Episcopal  Church,  how 

would  you  rate  the  following  in  their  importance? 

Most      Fairly    Hot  Very 
Important  Important  Important 

The  (JcrvicoLj  and  sacraments 

The  church  school  

The  priest 


The  social  standing  of  the 

church  

The  influence  of  other  members^ 

52.   If  you  are  married,  did  you 
diycuss  the  questions  you 
have  just  answered  with 
your  spouse  as  you  were 
answering  the  questions? 
Yes  No 

55.   How  do  you  think  people  of 
different  races  should  be 
treated  in  the  church? 
(Check  one . ) 

They  should  not  be 
treated  any 

differently         

They  should  be  seated 
in  special  sections 

of  the  church       

They  should  have  their 
own  parish  church   
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B.   RESPONSE  TO  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  BY  CONGREGATION 


Number  of 

1  lumber  of 

Percent 

C  ongrega t  i  on 

Adult 

Respondents 

Response 

Members 

Anthony 

31 

21 

68.0 

Beloit 

30 

24 

80.0 

Bennington 

36 

14 

39.0 

Colby 

47 

26 

55.0 

Ellsworth 

37 

27 

73.0 

Goodland 

99 

49 

49.0 

Kingman 

41 

23 

56.0 

Kinsley 

55 

35 

64.0 

Lamed 

38 

15 

39.0 

Lyons 

26 

7 

27.0 

Meade 

28 

11 

39.0 

McPherson 

49 

31 

63.0 

Medicine  Lodge 

31 

12 

39.0 

Minneapolis 

27 

10 

37.0 

Norton 

67 

37 

55.0 

Phillipsburg 

20 

16 

80.0 

Pratt 

33 

15 

45.0 

Russell  Springs 

26 

8 

31.0 

Russell 

31 

17 

55.0 

Ulysses 

30 

19 

63.0 

Scott  City 

48 

24 

50.0 
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Congregation 

Number  of 

Adult 
Kerr.be  rs 

Number 
Respont 

of 
i  ent  s 

Percent 
hcBponse 

Corconlia 

89 

55 

57.0 

Belleville; 

16 

10 

65.0 

Garden  City 

119 

48 

40.0 

Hays 

165 

88 

55.0 

Dodce  City 

277 

151 

47.0 

Huys  (Rural) 

24 

16 

67.0 

Great  Bend 

140 

59 

42.0 

Salina  Incarnation 

71 

59 

55.0 

Liberal 

214 

95 

44.0 

Hut  chine. on 

457 

184 

40.0 

Salina  Cathedral 

509 

178 

58.0 

Cimarron 

50 

17 

57.0 

Totals 

2,741 

1 

,559 

49.0 
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ABSTRACT 

Tho  purpoBe  of  this  paper  was  to  Geek  answers  to 
three  basic  questions  concerning  the  sociology  of  religion. 
These  questions  are  (l)  How  do  different  measures  of  religious 
involvement  interrelate  with  one  another,  (2)  Are  religiously 
involved  individuals  any  more  or  less  likely  to  favor  the 
church's  attempt  to  deal  with  social  issues,  and  (3)  Are  some 
individuals  more  likely  than  others  to  be  religiously  involved 
in  one  or  more  ways? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  after  specifying  five 
measures  of  religious  involvement,  interrelationships  between 
these  measures  were  examined.   It  was  found  that  ritual, 
organizational,  subjective,  and  intellectual  involvement  are 
all  positively  interrelated.   Of  the  five  measures,  it  was 
found  that  subjective  involvement  in  religion  v/as  the  most 
predictive  of  the  other  four. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  data  consistently 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  religious  involvement  does  make 
a  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  parishioner  toward  the 
role  of  the  church  in  social  action.  Parishioners  who  exhi- 
bited a  relatively  high  degree  of  involvement  in  one  or  more 
of  the  different  measures  also  were  more  likely  to  express  a 
relatively  liberal  attitude  toward  the  role  of  the  church.  ' 

In  regard  to  the  third  question,  whether  or  not  some 
people  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  religiously  involved 
due  to  certain  social  and  demographic  characteristics,  it  was 


found  that  women  are  definitely  more  religiously  involved  than 
men.   It  was  not  found  that  the  unmarried,  that  is,  the  single, 
the  widowed,  and  the  divorced,  exhibited  a  different  pattern 
of  involvement  than  the  married  parishioners.   And,  neither  was 
it  found  that  the  elderly  were  more  involved  than  younger  age 
groups.   Instead,  it  was  found  that  the  age  group  25  to  54  us- 
ually showed  the  highest  degree  of  involvement.   It  was  also 
found  that  persons  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  occu- 
pation were  more  involved  than  those  with  lower  levels.   Thus, 
the  data  did  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  parishioners  de- 
prived of  status  gratification  in  the  larger  society  often  turn 
to  the  church  as  an  alternative  source  of  gratification.   In- 
stead, the  data  show  that  Episcopalian  church  members  who  are 
gratified  as  to  status  in  the  larger  society  are  more  religious- 
ly involved  in  the  church  than  their  lower  status  counterparts. 

xhe  present  study  dealt  exclusively  with  Episcopalian 
church  members  living  in  the  Missionary  District  of  Western 
Kansas  during  the  winter  of  1967  and  1968.   It  is  limited  in 
its  applicability  for  several  reasons.   First  of  all,  as  a 
study  of  the  complex  nature  of  religious  involvement,  it  is 
limited  to  church  members.   Second,  as  a  study  of  religious 
involvement,  it  does  not  deal  with  what  Charles  dock  termed 
the  ideological  or  the  experiential  aspects  of  religious  in- 
volvement.  And  third,  the  method  used  in  this  study  is,  in 
itself,  a  limitation  in  that  mailed  questionnaires  involve  an 
Inherent  bias.   The  latter  limitation,  however,  was  compensated 


ftD  much  *is  possible  by  the  use  of  two  additional  methods,  a 
time  control  on  date  of  response  to  the  questionnaire  and 
sar.ple  data  obtained  from  clergymen  in  charge  of  the  thirty- 
three  congregations  included  in  the  population. 


